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Diary of the Geek. 


Tue extreme gravity of the situation in the coal 
trade remains unabated. Following on the failure to 
reach a settlement in the English area of the Federation 
in the early days of the week, meetings were held on 
Thursday between representatives of the Governmeni 
and of the coal-owners and miners. On the suggestion 
of the Prime Minister, the coal-owners’ representatives 
appointed a committee for further consultation with 
the Government, while the miners will appoint a 
similar committee after the meeting of the National 
Conference on Tuesday next. The postponement of 
negotiations until a couple of days before the men’s 
notices expire is a serious matter. Should an actual 
stoppage of work take place, the difficulties of averting 
a strike will be gravely enhanced, and should no settle- 
ment be reaclied in the interval, every effort must be 
made to protract the negotiations. But in spite of the 
short space now available, the prospects of a settlement 
are still far from hopeless. 

* . + 

THE owners accept the principle of a minimum 
for normal as well as for abnormal places, but in 
estimating the amount of the minimum they make 
the former rate of payment dependent on the latter; 
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they object to discrimination of rates by districts, assign 
no minimum for day-workers, and lay down a scale for 
hewers considerably lowes than that asked by the 
Federation. The miners raise objections upon all these 
heads, while accepting the proposals designed to secure 
a minimum output. But the real struggle is over the 
amount of the district minimum, which, in some in- 
stances, approximates to the average actual earnings. 
However, on this point the miners have hitherto shown 
willingness to make concessions, and if pressure can be 
brought to bear upon the owners to meet them half-way, 
an arrangement is still feasible. 
+ * - 

THE gravest difficulty is with South Wales, where 
both parties have shown themselves intractable, the 
owners standing on their formal contract, the miners 
insisting on a complete cession of all demands. Here the 
intervention of the Government will be put to its severest 
test. If Mr. D. A. Thomas can be brought into accord 
with Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, it will indeed be a triumph 
of diplomacy. But probably the main work of the 
Government will be directed immediately to gaining 
time. An extension of the operation of strike notices for 
a week would probably bring the English owners and 
miners together, and if the new reading of the Welsh 
agreement, which Mr. Clement Edwards vouches for, 
turns out to be correct, a favorable change might by that 
time be brought about in that inflamed area, But 
nothing decisive is likely to occur until the Federation 


meeting on Tuesday. 
* * * 


Ir the debate on the Address was a result of “ the 
new spirit ’’ of which Tories are boasting so much, the 
mixture must be pronounced to be more heady than 
satisfying. Tariff Reform has, in the Prime Minister’s 
words, been consigned to some home for invalid causes, 
and is there trying the effect of a rest cure; the charge 
of corruption against the Government was as yet too 
delicate a bantling to face the open air; so there re- 
mained nothing to put forward except a complaint that 
Ministers had not carried out their proposed reform of 
the House of Lords before bringing in measures on Home 
Rule and Welsh Disestablishment. Neither Mr. F. E. 
Smith, who proposed the amendment embodying this 
grievance, nor Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr, Bonar 
Law, who supported him, were able to point to any 
pledge of the Government to proceed with their recon- 
struction during the present Session. The utmost that 
had been stated was that they proposed to do this within 
the lifetime of the present Parliament, and as Mr. 
Asquith pointed out on Tuesday, no one had alleged in 
the course of the debate that the Government do not 
honestly and genuinely intend to carry into legislative 
effect the preamble of the Parliament Act. 

* * *~ 

But Mr. Smith made it evident that the real 
grievance of the Opposition is, not that the Government 
have delayed reforming the Second Chamber, but that 
they have not given it back its powers of frustrating 
Liberal legislation. To this Sir John Simon made an 
effective reply. As a result of a long and fierce struggle, 
we had limited the unlimited veto of the House of 
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Lords, and that unlimited veto would never be recovered. 
No reconstitution would give them greater powers to 
throw obstacles in the way of legislation than they possess 
to-day, and he asked Mr. Bonar Law and his friends 
whether, if they were returned to power, they intended 
to repeal the Parliament Act. Mr. Law answered the 
challenge in the same spirit as his declaration last week 
about the Insurance Act, but in rather more guarded 
terms. “It will be with us,” he said, “a debt of honor, 
which we shall keep, that we shall not repeal the Parlia- 
ment Act except simultaneously with the reform of the 
Second Chamber.’’ Thus it seems that the only fruits 
of “ the new spirit ’’ take the form of pledges to repeal 


Liberal measures. 
* * * 


THE criticism of Sir Edward Grey’s Persian policy 
was well put by Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. Morrell, on 
Wednesday, in the debate. Mr. Dillon followed, com- 
plaining only of their moderation. Sir Edward Grey’s 
reply, rather aggravated the case for criticism and dis- 
satisfaction. He gave no undertaking regarding the 
withdrawal of the Russian troops; on the contrary, he 
argued for their right to stay because Turkey is occupy- 
ing a bit of disputed territory near Urmia. He outlined 
the terms of the recent Joint Note—a loan of £200,000, 
to be followed by a larger sum, in return for full control 
of its expenditure by the two Powers, the recognition 
of the Convention, the payment of a pension to the 
ex-Shah, the disbanding of the Nationalist levies, and 
the creation of a small regular army, probably under 
Russian officers. This last detail went beyond anything 
we have yet feared. His general defence of his policy 
rested on the statement that Russia was actually 
dominant in North Persia before the Convention, and 
a denial that he had ever intended to assume any 
responsibility for the maintenance of Persian integrity 
and independence. 

* * 

Sr Epwarp Grey spoke at some length in Man- 
chester on Friday week upon foreign affairs. The irrita- 
tion which had marked his earlier replies to criticism was 
happily absent, and his tone was throughout genial and 
optimistic. His references to Germany were inevitably 
reticent, and he contented himself with repeating in effect 
what the Prime Minister had already said in the House. 
But the desire for an understanding could not have been 
more pleasantly and tactfully phrased. He insisted on our 
case for a strong navy, but wholly avoided Mr. Churchill’s 
provocative language, contenting himself with a declara- 
tion that we must have “a sufficient margin of naval 
strength.’’ Less happy was his insistence, on Saturday, 
on preserving what he called “ certain special relation- 
ships and friendships.” He defined these negatively. 
They involve “no unprovoked attack or aggressive 
policy ” against other Powers, nor “ preclude goodwill ” 
with any other Power. It is just in these terms that the 
members of the Dual and Triple Alliances speak of each 
other. They are defensive arrangements. Apparently, 
the Continental system is to be maintained, despite any 


détente with Germany. 
+ 2 7 


Tue fabric of both speeches was light and even 
humorous. There was a passage on the pacific senti- 
ment of democracies, and a jocular suggestion, much 
relished on the Continent, that Powers in danger of mis- 
understanding should exchange journalists for a season. 
For the special benefit of Manchester, Sir Edward Grey 
went at some length into the case of the “ Oldhamia,”’ 
admitting the failure to secure justice, pleading that 
Germany had also failed in a parallel case, and arguing 
that the only cure for such complications was the 





establishment of an International Prize Court. What 
is difficult to follow in all Sir Edward Grey’s 
dealings with Russia is that whether in Persia, 
or in this case of the sinking of a British ship, 
or in the affair of Miss Malecka, there never seems to 
be any return for our “ special friendship.” Sir Edward 
Grey’s motto is emphatically not Do ut Des. He gives 
icr the pleasure of the thing. 
* * * 

Lorp Curzon delivered, on Wednesday, his long 
pent-up attack upon the policy of the Delhi declaration. 
It was weak in argument, but vehement in tone, and 
resembled, as Lord Crewe put it, the speech of a prose- 
cuting counsel in a criminal case. He recited all the 
familiar objections to the removal to Delhi on the score 
of expense, adding a new point that its distance from 
the sea makes it an unsafe centre for a naval Power—an 
argument which seems to rest on the theory that our 
rule in India is a perpetual conquest. He naturally re 
sented the reversal of his partition of Bengal, and argued 
that the active agitation against it had, in fact, died 
down. If that is true, the retort is obvious that the 
moment had come when a return to a wiser policy could 
no longer seem to be weak. But was not the slackening 
of the agitation actually due to the expectation that the 
partition would shortly be reversed ? 

* * * 

His main point, however, was that it was 
unconstitutional to make so great a change with- 
out the preliminary assent of Parliament. That 
objection ought not to be lightly dismissed by 
Liberals, who should be more jealous than Lord 
Curzon for the rights of the House. But the point, good 
in itself, is insubstantial when we remember the 
practice of recent Governments in the even graver 
matter of concluding treaties. Lord Curzon, who re- 
signed his great office in order to assert the prerogatives 
of the Viceroy over the Secretary of State, is the last 
man who can pose with effect as the champion of 
Parliament. On Thursday Lord Harris, Lord Mac- 
donnell, and Lord Ampthill agreed in supporting the 
new policy, and though Lord Minto adopted a critical 
tone, he refrained from endorsing Lord Curzon’s objec- 
tions. Lord Morley claimed that the announcement of the 
changes had been received with warm approval in India 
both by the Anglo-Indian officials and by the Indian 
population, and Lord Lansdowne, concluding the debate, 
declared that the Opposition would say nothing and do 
nothing to interfere with the success of the new policy. 

* * * 


Tue British Medical Association, after three days of 
conference in private sessions, which revealed considerable 
dissension, has come to the wise decision to enter into 
negotiation with the Insurance Commissioners. An 
official report of the Conference appears in Friday’s 
papers. The Association will nominate members to 
serve on the national committees—the first step 
towards “working the Act.’’ It will recommend 
the election of local medical committees, but these 
will not apply for recognition unless the negotia- 
tions succeed. Meanwhile, the “strike’’ continues— 
if one may speak of a strike before the Act has 
come into force—and members of the Association are 
warned not to render services until the minimum 
demands of the profession are conceded. The Association 
adheres to its claim of an 8s. 6d. fee for contract practice, 
with special fees in exceptional cases, and insists on the 
£2 a week income limit for insured persons. It demands 
an amending Act to embody these concessions. How 
far this attitude is the inevitable bluff of a body entering 
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on negotiations we do not know. The main point is that 
the Association has consented to negotiate. 
* « 7 

In the first round of the encounter against Govern- 
ment corruption, to which Mr. Bonar Law committed 
himself (against the judgment of wiser counsellors, such 
as Lord Selborne), he has come out severely damaged. 
The charge that public money was used for propagandism 
in connection with the Insurance Act, has completely 
broken down. The alleged connection of the lecturers of 
the Commission with the Liberal Insurance Committee 
was finally disposed of by Mr. Masterman in the House, 
and the Master of Elibank and Mr. Cecil Beck, a 
member of the Liberal Insurance Committee, in the 
daily press. It is, of course, true that persons 
have been employed to explain the provisions and 
working of the Act to societies of interested persons, 
and that in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, though not in 
England, members of the public other than members of 
these societies were in some instances permitted to attend. 
Why should they not attend? The Act is now the law of 
the land, and its sound administration depends in no 
ordinary degree upon the popular understanding of its 
provisions. 

* * * 

AFTER a long illness, disturbed by angry intrigues, 
Count Aerenthal’s death was announced on Monday. His 
resignation had been accepted on the very, day that 
brought his end, and probably the consolation for which 
he cared, if he was conscious, was that he was allowed to 
nominate his successor, Count Berchtold. He was cer- 
tainly the strongest personality, among the actual Foreign 
Ministers of Europe, and in recent years his only rival 
for daring and subtlety was M. Delcassé. His diplomatic 
experience had been won as Ambassador in St. Peters- 
burg, where he seems to have imbibed a certain contempt 
for the Russian bureaucracy, which colored the whole of 
his subsequent policy. When he assumed office in 1906 
his first duty was to act as Germany’s “ brilliant second ”’ 
at Algeciras. His plans for a rash and independent 
Austrian policy seem to have matured early in 1908. 
His breach with Russia in the Balkans was his answer 
to the English understanding. The details of his 
annexation of Bosnia were enmeshed in a curious 
duplicity. There is no doubt that it was concerted with 
Bulgaria, and that up to the last moment he deceived 
our Ambassador by professing ignorance of King Ferdi- 
nand’s plans. Still worse were his machinations to pro- 
voke the Serbs into war, by charging them, on forged 
evidence, with conspiracy in Austria. That episode is 
quite the most sinister thing that has happened in Europe 
since the Dreyfus case. 

* . ~ 

Ir is difficult to pronounce a verdict on this eventful 
chapter of history without a fuller knowledge of its 
secret motives. Our own impression is that Count 
Aerenthal had the theatrical temperament, and by his 
violence and his secret machinations made for himself 
enmities and difficulties which were quite superfluous. 
An adroiter Minister could probably have managed to 
annex Bosnia without the heavy costs in money and 
resentment which he incurred. But undoubtedly his 
policy flattered Austrian pride, and was popular among 
his countrymen. To his great credit stands his re- 
sistance to the intrigues of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand’s set, which came near to creating a 
war with Italy last autumn. His successor, who 
also has had a long Russian experience, will probably 
follow his policy of independence and self-assertion 
within the limits of loyalty to the Triple Alliance, but he 








is expected to improve the relations with Russia which 

could not be cordial while Count Aerenthal lived. One 

incidental consequence of his death is that Bosnia will 

no longer be under a Minister who is a Magyar by birth. 

Baron Burian has retired from office, and has been 

succeeded by the Polish Parliamentary Leader, Bilinski. 
* * * 

Tue explanation given by the Home Secretary to 
the House in the case of William Ball is extremely un- 
satisfactory. Asked why the rules made by his pre- 
decessor, allowing for “ amelioration of the conditions ”’ 
in the case of offenders committed for charges not involv- 
ing “ dishonesty, cruelty, indecency, or serious violence,’’ 
was not applied in this instance, Mr. McKenna gave as a 
reason that it was inapplicable to persons sentenced to 
hard labor. But a reference to the actual rule shows 
that no such distinction is drawn. Though this 
“ amelioration ’’ was left to the discretion of the Prison 
Commissioners, the terms of the rule make it quite clear 
that it was designed as a general instruction. In all 
cases of female suffragists convicted of a similar offence 
to that of William Ball, the “amelioration’’ has 
been applied. No reason has been given for this 
discrimination against a male offender. Mr. McKenna 
made the matter worse by asserting that it 
was “impossible to attribute the insanity’’ which 
caused the removal of the prisoner to Colney Hatch, to 
the forcible feeding which took place during five weeks 
of his incarceration. Other features in this case reflect 
grave discredit upon the prison authorities, or the Home 
Office, or both. 

* + 

Mr. Ex1is Grirrirue’s appointment as Parliamen- 
tary Under-Secretary to the Home Department should 
strengthen the hands of the Government in the coming 
debates on Welsh Disestablishment. Mr. Griffiths has 
been Chairman of the Welsh Liberal members, is a most 
persuasive speaker, and has a thorough knowledge of 
the Disestablishment controversy. Another appoint- 
ment which has given a good deal of satisfaction in the 
North of England, is that of Sir Arthur Haworth, who 
becomes Junior Lord of the Treasury. Manchester is 
especially pleased that one of its representative business 
men should be included in the Government. Private 
affairs have compelled Mr. Dudley Ward to resign the 
Treasurership of the Household, and he is succeeded 
by Captain F. E. Guest. Mr. Ward will, however, 
retain his connection with the Whip’s office as Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary to the Chief Whip. 

* . * 

A veTERAN worker for democracy was laid to rest 
a few days ago in the person of Richard Heath, whose 
vigorous pen was actively engaged for several decades in 
many causes of religious and political freedom. 
Apprenticed as a youth in the ’forties to a London 
engraver, he imbibed from the Chartist movement a 
powerful sympathy with the popular struggles of that 
period. During some years’ residence in Paris he began 
the studies of Edgar Quinet and other religious 
reformers, which formed the subject of several of his 
books. A convinced and impassioned Christian Socialist, 
he published during the last years of his long life several 
volumes in advocacy of the democratic mission of 
Christianity, the most striking of which was entitled, 

“The Captured City of God.”’ 





[The next issue of THe Nation will be a Special An- 
nouncement Number and will contain a Supplement 
dealing with the Books to be published during the 
season. | ° 








Politics and Affairs. 
PEACE OR WAR? 


AuruovucH the Government, upon the suggestion of the 
Industrial Council, which represents the great industrial 
interests of the country, is making an endeavor to bring 
the coal-owners and the miners to a peaceful settlement 
of their dispute, it is well that we should recognise the 
meagre powers which it possesses. The public, indeed, 
is absolutely dependent for security of life, liberty, and 


property upon the regular working of the coal-industry, 


which supplies the means of light, heat, traction, and 
industrial power. But the public possesses at present no 
legal or economic safeguard of these vital interests. Even 
the careful and very proper “ intervention’’ of the 
Government this week is actually resented by sections 
of the coal-owners and miners as “interference with 
their business.’? The coal-mines belong to private 
companies, who use them for profit, and if these 
companies cannot come to terms with the bands of 
workers who alone possess the knowledge and skill 
to work them, they must stand idle, though their 
stoppage brings every mill and workshop in the 
country to a standstill, and starves every citizen. That 
is the technical situation. “ But,’’ it will be said, “ no 
nation will stand such wanton disregard of its vital 
interests, it will authorise and demand its Government 
to take whatever means are necessary to secure the work- 
ing of the mines.’’ Unfortunately, the Government 
possesses no present means, except the pressure of public 
opinion. For even had it the legal power to compel 
resort to arbitration, it is difficult to see how an award, 
which might be adverse to the men, could be enforced. 
As matters stand, the only force the Government can 
wield is public opinion. This force, however, is not in- 
considerable, and is gathering strength as the catastrophe 
draws near. It would, in our judgment, have been 
adequate to compel a settlement if it had been suffi- 
ciently informed of the facts and merits of the quarrel. 
But, though there is a powerful sentiment which could 
and would be brought to bear upon the party which was 
recognised to be “in the wrong,’’ or which refused all 
compromise, ignorance of the salient facts divides and 
therefore weakens this sentiment. 

The statement of the case for the two sides in the 
Federated English area this week seems, however, to 
offer the possibility of an agreement. The principle of 
the minimum wage is accepted by the owners, not merely 
for abnormal but for normal places, and though no pro- 
vision was made for a fixed minimum in the case of 
ground-workers on day wages, it is difficult to suppose 
that the men’s demand of a 5s. minimum for such work 
would present insuperable difficulties. The real diffi- 
culties centre round the size of the normal minimum, 


its differentiation by districts, and certain exceptions and | 


The miners in the 
English area, as we understand them, are willing to 
accept the principle of a fair day’s work to balance that 
of the fair day’s wage, and to agree upon an adequate 
machinery for securing this provision. But they insist 
upon a differential wage according to districts. Now, 


deductions urged by the owners. 
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their case upon this point is surely very strong, in view 
of the differences in cost of living and in accepted 
standards of comfort in different parts of the country. 
Nor would it, in our opinion, be wise to insist upon 
stereotyping the agreed wages for a two years’ period, 
as the owners demand, in view of the fluctuation of 
prices of commodities which so materially affects the 
value of a money wage. The root difficulty remains, 
that of the height of the proposed district normal mini- 
mum. And even here the real issue is not so much the 
amount of the wage-bill as the question whether the 
minimum is or is not too high to leave a sufficient in- 
centive for a fair day’s work. The owners, we think, 
are right in insisting that such a direct personal incentive 
should be grafted on to the minimum, for otherwise an 
excessive burden would be thrown upon the committees 
and other machinery for adjudicating on alleged 
malingering. The miners, therefore, would in their own 
interests do well to meet the owners by some concession 
on the higher scale which they ask in certain districts, 
a concession which need not mean any reduction in actual 
wages earned, assuming they are right in holding that 
the adoption of a minimum would not be attended by 
any appreciable reduction of output. It is difficult to 
believe that these differences in the English area are so 
vital that either party will face war in preference to an 
arrangement. 

If an English arrangement is found practicable, it is 
hardly likely that the formal resolution of a fortnight ago, 
requiring that the settlement should be on a “ national ” 
basis, will prove a fatal obstacle to settlement. English 
miners would not allow themselves to be dragged un- 
willingly into a war because of the intransigeant temper of 
owners and miners in South Wales. Last year’s strike 
has there left behind its inevitable legacy of embittered 
feeling. These men, whose financial resources are less 
than that of any other district, are more inflexible in 
their statement of demands, and more determined to 
come out in support of them. The owners, on the other 
hand, have shown an equal unwillingness to make any 
substantial concession. So far they have taken their 
stand upon a paper instrument, the agreement of 1910, 
which, if Mr. Clement Edwards’s information turns out 
correct, is worthless for the purpose to which they have 
applied it. For, so far from this agreement precluding 
the men from raising the question of abnormal places, Mr. 
Edwards and other lawyers contend that it actually pro- 
vides for a minimum wage in these cases, an interpreta- 
tion which would cut the ground from under the feet of 
the owners, and oblige them at least to consider part of 
the demands of the men upon their merits. Whether 
even then a strike could be avoided in this area may 
perhaps be doubted by anyone who reads such a letter as 
that addressed a few days ago to the “ Westminster 
Gazette ’’ by Mr. D. A. Thomas, the leading spirit among 
the Welsh owners. After taking the stiffest’ stand upon 
the binding force of the agreement, he denounces with 
unmeasured vehemence the proposal of “a guaranteed 
minimum wage, irrespective of work done,” as one which 
“ would mean ruin to the majority of the undertakings in 
the coalfield.’ Now this proposal for a minimum, “ irre- 
spective of work done,’’ is not the proposal actually put 
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forward anywhere in this conflict. Not even among the 
South Wales miners is it suggested that no check should 
be applied upon individual output and no incentive per- 
mitted to operate upon the miner. 
manifestly unacceptable a proposal made by the miners, 
it is best countered, not by a rejection of the principle of 
a minimum, but by a demand for adequate guarantees 
against malingering and reduced output. If Mr. Thomas 
and his fellow-owners persist in a refusal to accept “ the 
principle of a minimum,” and refuse to discuss the really 
relevant question of guarantees for its application, we 
warn them that they will incur a heavier responsibility 
than they seem to realise. Even if their interpretation 
of the 1910 agreement turns out correct, this formal 
correctitude will stand them in ill-stead against the 


But even were so | 


resentment of the British public, if it embroils the whole | 


country in the horrors and the miseries of an industrial 
war far larger in its area and far more disastrous in its 
consequences than any that has yet occurred. 
Meanwhile, if the Government has succeeded in 
inducing the leaders of the miners to recommend to the 
Federation meeting of next Tuesday a suspension of the 
strike notices, so as to give further time for negotiation, 
its intervention will have been amply justified. We 
believe that with time, intelligence, and good-will 
on both sides, a pacific arrangement of the issues in the 
English area can be achieved, and so a _ powerful 
pressure be brought to bear upon the districts which 
are less amenable to reasonable ways of settlement. 





PROBLEMS OF HOME RULE. 


We agree with Sir Edward Grey’s remark at Man- 
chester that the general conditions are more favorable to 
Home Rule at present than in past days. 
bitterness and the advancing prosperity of Ireland are not 





The decay of | 


arguments against autonomy, but powerful considera- | 


tions in its favor. We may be sure, indeed, that if the 


case were reversed, if bitterness were growing, if Ireland | 


were sinking deeper in poverty, the first consideration 
would be cleverly used to prove the danger of an indepen- 
dent Parliament, and the second to establish the im- 
possibility of self-government. The real difficulty is no 
longer one of sentiment, as it was in the Gladstonian 
days, but of detail. Detail was the occasion, not the cause, 
of the wreck of the Bill of 1893. If the Bill of 1912 is 
lost, detail difficulties will be the cause. Now, all ques- 
tions of detail really resolve themselves into one: Do 
we mean to give Ireland Colonial Home Rule or some- 
thing short of Colonial Home Rule? And the criteria 
on which the difference depends are two—representation 


at Westminster and financial autonomy. Under both | posed is more complete. 


argues ably against the various objections that may be 
taken to it, whether from the point of view of Imperial 
liabilities, of Irish solvency, or of Free Trade. In the 
volume of essays on “ Home Rule Problems,’’ edited by 
Mr. Basil Williams (P. 8. King & Son), again, though the 
views of individual contributors differ, the tendency is, 
on the whole, to the “‘ Colonial ’’ solution, and the editor 
himself leans strongly in that direction, though he 
would accept a halved representation of Irish members 
as an intermediate solution. On the other hand, it is 
clear from Mr. Churchill’s speech, and from Mr. Red- 
mond’s repeated declarations, that Colonial Home Rule 
is not the solution which the Government will attempt, 
or which the Nationalist Party will demand. The Bill 
will give the Irish financial powers, but they will have 
to be exercised in consistency with the financial system 
of the United Kingdom. It will accordingly provide for 
the retention of the Irish members in reduced numbers. 
Can these proposals be defended? We assume 
that seventy being the proportion due to Ireland on a 
population basis, this representation will be halved. 
There will thus be thirty-five Irish members, and there 
will be no attempt to deter them from voting on British 
affairs. The argument will be that their power of inter- 
fering with English, Scottish, or Welsh questions is offset 
by their reduced numbers. It may freely be admitted 
that this is no very logical method of striking a bargain, 
and, frankly, we should not contemplate it as a per- 
manent system. We contemplate a further process of 
devolution which will ultimately give Home Rule to 
England, Scotland, and Wales, emancipating each 
portion of the United Kingdom from control by the 
remainder in its local affairs, and we regard Irish Home 
Rule as a step in this direction. It is argued by Mr. 
Childers and others that this is not the way to set up a 
Federal system, and it is necessary first to constitute 
autonomy, and then to base Federation upon autonomy. 
To which it may be replied that this is not a union of 
political conveniences. Where does the line of least 
resistance lie? We wish on general, as well as on purely 
Irish, grounds to establish a system which may not be 
Federal in the technical sense, but which would achieve 
the distinction of common from local questions which a 
Federal system secures, and for which no better name 
has been evolved by the ingenuity of constitutional 
lawyers. If we already had autonomous Parliaments, 
the only process necessary would be that of construction 
or combination. But we have not these autonomous 
Parliaments, and the establishment of the very first of 
them is surrounded by an atmosphere of prejudice which 


| deepens and thickens in proportion as the autonomy pro- 


heads Colonial Home Rule is by far the easier and more | 


logical expedient, and it is, therefore, not surprising 
that workers on the subject lean heavily to this solution. 
Thus Mr. Erskine Childers, in his valuable volume “ The 
Framework of Home Rule’’ (Arnold), after discussing 
all alternative suggestions as to Irish representation, 
passes to “ the right solution : Total exclusion, as proposed 
by Mr. Gladstone in 1886, though he shrank from re- 
commending what he knew to be its financial corollary.”’ 
Mr. Childers does not shrink from that corollary, and he 





In these circumstances, the 
line of least resistance is not to propose complete Parlia- 
mentary separation now with a footnote to the effect 
that we intend to undo it later on by setting up a Federal 
Parliament. The easier method is that of preserving the 
germ of the Federal system in the retention of Irish 
representatives in such numbers as will reduce the pos- 
sible practical inconvenience to a minimum. It would 
be exceedingly difficult, in view of the history of this 
question, to revolt from a system of Colonial Home Rule 
to one of Federal Unity. It would not be difficult to 
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extend a system of partial Home Rule and develop it 
into a Federal system. 

Much the same may be said of finance. The 
British Government will undoubtedly have to retain 
certain responsibilities. For this there are two reasons. 
One is the over-taxation of Ireland in the past, which 
leaves us in her debt. 
in Irish finance. 


repaying the debt. 


The second is the present deficit 
By. making good this deficit we are 
But the deficit is due to measures 
which we have imposed on Ireland, including measures 
of beneficence like Old Age Pensions, which were passed 
in accordance with English ideas and to suit English 
needs, and would never have been adopted by so much 
poorer a country as Ireland on her own account. Weshall 
have to remain responsible financially for these measures 
in one form or another. We do not add as a third reason 
the pledging of Imperial credit for the working of land 
purchase, for we do not doubt that land-purchase finance 
would be amply secure under purely Irish control. But 
these responsibilities are an obstacle to complete and 
immediate financial autonomy, to which there is the 
further objection that the possibility of a Customs barrier 
between two islands so near and so closely united by their 
interests would be regarded by most Home Rulers as 
a set-back in general economic progress. On the other 
hand, if the Irish representation is to be reduced to such 
small dimensions as we have contemplated, the extent 
of British control over Irish finance should be reduced 
in proportion. Mr. Churchill spoke of Irish finance as 
being consistent with the financial system of the United 
Kingdom. We take this as meaning that the Irish 
would enjoy whatever freedom is so consistent. This 
would not only give them direct internal taxation, but 
would admit of limited powers in relation to Customs 
and Excise. Mr. Frank McDermot, for example, in 
““Home Rule Problems,’’ contends that it ought to be 
open to Ireland ‘‘to lower her excise and customs, 
though they might involve a British duty on such Irish 
products imported into Great Britain as profited 
thereby,’’ and we are by no means clear that this would 
violate Mr. Churchill’s principle. What the Imperial 
Parliament requires is the power to determine its own 
Customs duties on articles imported into Great Britain, 
and if Irish customs go to Irish revenue, its concern with 
them will be merely that they shall not be so levied as 
to divert the course of trade or to interpose a barrier 
between the two islands. Any fiscal arrangement which 
the Irish Parliament might make which would preserve 
the equation between the two islands would be consistent 
with Mr. Churchill’s principle. The financial side of 
the problem will be adequately met if the Irish Govern- 
ment has on the one side sufficient powers of raising 
revenue to meet her expenditure, and on the other 
sufficient motive and scope for effecting economies. 





“THE SPOILS SYSTEM.” 


To a detached observer the debate which has been going 
on since Mr. Bonar Law’s Albert Hall speech, over his 
charge that the Government has acclimatised the 
American “spoils system,’’ is full of the unreal yet 
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characteristic humors of English public life. An 
accusation of this gravity is made with a vehemence 
nicely proportioned to the reluctance of the public to 
credit it. If Mr. Law and Mr. F. E. Smith had hinted 
dark things in grave whispers, if they had said that 
practices were going on of which they were sure that 
Ministers could know nothing, if they had talked in a 
stodgy, moral way about the duty of checking a mis- 
chievous and un-English innovation in its first be- 
ginnings, they would have created a vague disquiet and 
roused an uncomfortable suspicion. But the gay, genial 
extravagance of their charges, the talk about “Tam- 
many Hall ’’ and “ corruption,”’ 
in advance of all their sting. We knew instinctively, 
and the public knew, that nothing was intended beyond 
the conventional pleasantries of party warfare. When 
an Englishman says that Tammany is corrupt and the 
Russian bureaucracy tyrannical, he means what he says 
in the plain, literal sense of the words. When he uses 
the same terms of His Majesty’s Ministers, it is well 
understood that they are to be interpreted as figurative 
expressions. He must be taken to mean that the 
other side is indulging in conduct inconvenient to 
himself. 


robbed their criticisms 


It would be an amusing exercise to supply 
a dictionary appropriate to the 
British controversial terms. It would of necessity be 
subject to periodical revision. We should add as a 
general note to the rendering of the current Unionist 
vocabulary that its full flavor is to be relished only by 
pronouncing its more vehement terms with a somewhat 
exaggerated Irish accent. It is Garvinese, and traces 
its origin to the controversies which its author waged 
in his pre-Unionist days as Mr. William O’Brien’s 
lieutenant. 

To our thinking, the much-criticised procedure 
which has been adopted to popularise the Insurance Act 
is in need of no defence in its general lines. It is rather 
a matter for eulogy and congratulation. The objection 
to all State undertakings has always been that the driving 
force behind them, which comes from the will to succeed, 
is commonly absent. We have long been accustomed to 
an inert and unenterprising administration in the Post 
Office. It planned beneficial schemes and was content 
to explain them in unreadable notices and circulars. Its 
dignity forbade it to advertise, and when it did con- 
descend to expound its ideas, it employed a severe and 
formal style which would bring a tradesman to bank- 
ruptcy and an editor to the workhouse. There has stood 
in the way of every social reformer who advocated State 
action in any new direction the paralysing doubt whether, 
when his Bill had become an Act and his idea was con- 
signed to the management of a Department, the life would 
not be gone from it and the energy sterilised. Nobody 
would “ push ” it ; nobody would stake his career and his 
personality upon it; it would lie, tied up in red tape, for 
the public to take it or leave it. The very risks which 
attend the Insurance Act have conspired to save it from 
this fate. It is a matter of hot and unflagging contro- 
versy. It is on its trial in every friendly society and 
every trade union, and will soon be agitating every 
factory and farm and kitchen in the land. If it fails, 


interpretation of 


its failure must react with crushing disaster, not merely 
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on its author, but on the party which stood behind him. 
The spur of this danger, no less than Mr. Lloyd George’s 
inspiring belief in his creation, has set af work a 
machinery which will ensure success, if the Act deserves 
to succeed. The main condition of success is clearly that 
as many millions of men and women as may be shall be 
regimented without delay in the ranks of the approved 
societies. The Post Office depositors are admittedly in 
an unsatisfactory and temporary position, and the 
immediate success of the Act depends on reducing their 
numbers to the lowest possible limits. The engagement 
of official lecturers to explain this difficult and technical 
Act to the friendly societies, and still more to other 
bodies which may qualify for “ approval,’’ was an indis- 
pensable part of its machinery. In setting them to work, 
a Government is behaving for the first time as if 
it meant to ensure the success of reform by 
enlisting the people behind it—as if it perceived 
at length that administration is primarily a branch 
of the art of persuasion. It is displaying the 
resource, the energy, the conviction that success de- 
pends on the general good-will, which private enterprise 
in search of profits develops by the law of its existence. 
The method is right in the circumstances, and it sets a 
precedent which less alert departments will do well to 
imitate. 

The only difficulty attending this innovation is 
reached in the cases where the official lecturers have 
been set to deliver public addresses on the Act in the 
remoter and less populous areas of the three kingdoms. 
In one sense there is an even better case for this work 
than for the private explanations furnished to existing 
societies. There are shrewd and active-minded men in 
every friendly society and trade union who may be 
trusted, as far as any layman can, to master the Act. 
These bodies can in case of need apply for advice to 
their own headquarters. But the agricultural laborer 
everywhere, the unorganised workman in Ireland and 
rural Wales and the North of Scotland, is commonly a 
unit in need of guidance. The great mass of women 
workers, without leaders or cohesion, too poor even to 
buy newspapers, too powerless in their present voteless 
condition to interest the local politicians, make a 
special case for help. If these unorganised workers, 
are allowed to sink into the 
depositor’s category, the Act will fail where the need 
is greatest. Save by public meetings, we do not see 
how these more helpless strata of the working-class are 
to be reached. But it is equally clear that the most 
delicate and scrupulous discretion is required of the 
lecturers who are sent out to reach them. We should 
agree with the Unionist critics of this procedure that 
if the addresses intended to explain the benefits of the 
Act, and to urge the unorganised workers to form 
approved societies, were to degenerate into partisan 
speeches or to partake in any degree of eulogy upon the 
authors of the reform, the use of public money for such 
a purpose would be a grave scandal and a deplorable 
departure in our public life. So far from deprecating 
the attention which has been drawn to the possibility of 
this abuse, we welcome it, and trust that the utmost 
vigilance will be exercised alike by the officials concerned 


women and men, 








and by their critics. If this right thing had been done 
in the wrong way, it would have made a precedent fraught 
with disaster and even “ corruption ’’ in our politics. 





PERSIA AND OUR FOREIGN ENGAGEMENTS, | 
THERE is small reason to-day to complain of the reticence 
which used to mark Sir Edward Grey’s conduct of affairs. 
So far at least as Persia is concerned, his speech in the 
House on Wednesday, following on his slighter defence 
at Manchester, has at length told us the worst. The 
defence was more disastrous and damaging than the 
criticism, and at least in one vital particular it has shown 
us that the case against his policy is stronger than any 
of us had supposed. We shall not omit to review his 
reasons for British acquiescence in Russian policy, but 
let us first consider the bare facts of the present position 
as he has revealed them. As a result of a Russian 
invasion based upon two successive ultimatums, the 
nominal Government of Persia is in the hands of a 
Ministry and a Regent who have no shadow of claim to 
represent the people. They dissolved the 
Mejliss by a coup d’état, and it is because they stand 
half supported and wholly dominated by the Russian 
Army of Occupation that they are able to deal at all with 
the two associated Powers. From this little group of 
Persian politicians, condemned and disowned by the last 
act of the dead Parliament, Russia, with our assent, has 
already extorted in general terms the right of veto on 
the nomination of all foreign experts whom the Persian 
Government may in future employ. It has used that 
veto in the first instance to procure the appointment as 
the controller of Persian finance of a Belgian official, 
M. Mornard, distrusted by the Persians themselves, 
obnoxious to the British community in Teheran, and by 
general admission a partisan and agent of Russian 
policy. 

A further series of demands and suggestions for 
the reconstruction of the Persian Government has since 
been presented in a joint Note by both Powers. As to 
any restoration of the Parliament which the Russian 
occupation enabled the present Ministry to suppress, it is 
apparently silent, and even if a Mejliss should ever 
meet again, it will be to find itself confronted by a situ- 
ation which it could not modify. The Note imposes on 
Persia the obligation to pay a pension by way of black- 
mail to the ex-Shah, and this despite the fact that both 
Powers publicly announced that he had by his invasion 


Persian 


forfeited his right to the pension previously allowed him. 
He entered Persia by, at the least, the negligence, and 
probably with the collusion, of Russian agents, and his 
complete expulsion has been frustrated only because he 
has been able to shelter himself in regions of Persia 
dominated by the Russian forces. Further, a pre- 
liminary loan of £200,000, to be followed by a larger 
loan, is ‘‘ offered’’ to this Persian Ministry, of which 
the spending will be controlled by the two Powers—a 
loan which the Mejliss, careful of its independence, had 
rejected. The one force which could be trusted to up- 
hold the shattered Constitution—the force which 
defended Tabriz, defeated the Cossacks, and drove the 
ex-Shah from the throne—is to be disbanded, In its 
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place Persia is required to establish a small professional 
army, and ‘‘ it might be that Russian officers would be 
employed in the Persian army.’’ Finally, Persia is 
required to give her assent to a convention which, in 
effect, dismembers her territory and establishes two 
monopolies of commercial and (as events have shown) 
political influence in two-thirds of her dominions. The 
eventual withdrawal of the Russian Army of Occupation 
is left in doubt. Sir Edward Grey has now accepted as 
adequate a reason for its continued presence on Persian 
soil, which would make it useless for the Persians to 
demand its departure even if they should be wholly 
successful in placating Russia and in creating a strong 
and orderly police. He holds it to be legitimate that it 
should occupy the greater part of Northern Persia, be- 
cause the Turks have for some years held a fragment of 
Persian territory on the disputed boundary, near Lake 
Urmia, which they claim as their own. 

Such is the position as we read it to-day. It needs 
no commentary. It is sufficient to face the facts. Let 
us consider, on the most favorable forecast, what they 
involve. We will assume that the ex-Shah goes off with 
his booty, and troubles Persia no more. We need not 
deny the possibility that some sort of Mejliss may again 
come into being. It is possible that the Russian Army 
of Occupation may be reduced toa skeleton force which, on 
one pretext or another, will occupy only a few strategical 
points, by way of maintaining the right of Russia to 
march into Persia through the “open door,” that is 
closed only to our enterprise. We should still say, even on 
these optimistic assumptions, that nothing effectual was 
left of Persian independence. The ability of Russia to 
dictate to the Persian Government at any moment and on 
any subject will be so clear that abject acquiescence will 
be the only course open to it. It will know that at any 
moment it may “rain ultimatums”’ and that Sir 
Edward Grey, so far from “ putting up an umbrella,” in 
Lord Curzon’s phrase, will find good reasons for assenting 
to whatever his partner may do. It will know that the 
only armed force on which it can rely is a force com- 
manded by Russian officers. Its finances will be under 
the minute control of an unsympathetic foreigner, who 
is a Russian agent. It will have bound itself to acquiesce 
in a Russian monopoly over banks, railways, and roads 
over the larger and more populous portion of its territory. 
Its position, in short, will differ in no essentials from 
that of Egypt after the fall of Arabi and the destruction 
of his nationalist movement. 

Sir Edward Grey’s defence for the posture which 
he has allowed Persian events to assume was, as we 
understand him: (1) that Russia did, even before the 
Convention, dominate Northern Persia, and (2) that 
he never had intended to assume any responsibility for 
maintaining Persian independence. His history, as we 
read events, rests on a half-truth, and involves an 
ignoring of vital facts. It is true that Russian influence 
was in the ascendant in Teheran particularly during the 
Boer War, and up to the outbreak of the Manchurian 
War. Russian methods in this period were those of 
gentle and friendly corruption. She permeated the 
Court; lent money to the Shah; intrigued with his 
courtiers, and gave him officers to drill his bodyguard. 





Legal rights of control she had none, and her power de- 
pended solely on the weakness of a despot who had sold 
himself to her. The Japanese war broke her prestige, 
and with the revolution her influence came abruptly to 
at end. Russia was at the moment a broken Power, de- 
feated abroad, chaotic at home, and dependent for her 
very existence on the French and English money-markets. 
It was to a rival so reduced and so powerless that Sir 
Edward Grey made the ruinous concessions of the Con- 
vention, and it is from the Convention alone that there 
dates the era of bullying brutality and invasion. Sir 
Edward Grey excuses himself on the ground that he meant 
to assume no responsibility for Persian independence. 
One can but take note of this declaration, which is a 
good deal more cynical than was assumed in any of our 
attacks on Sir Edward Grey’s policy. We had always 
assumed that he did mean to defend Persian indepen- 
dence, but lacked the adroitness and the firmness to 
do so with success. But is this an accurate version of 
the responsibilities which Sir Edward Grey has, in 
written instruments, incurred? We are glad that he 
at last admits the authenticity of the despatch, published 
since 1907, in which our Minister in Teheran, expound- 
ing the Convention, said that it bound each Power 
‘not to allow one another to intervene on the pretext 
of safeguarding their interests.’’ He now repudiates 
his own Minister; but did Sir Cecil Spring Rice go 
beyond the text of the Convention? In the treaty itself 
the two Powers “ mutually engaged to respect the in- 
tegrity and independence of Persia.’’ Was there no 
responsibility there? The word “ mutual’’ seems to 
imply that they gave a pledge not merely in the air, but 
to each other. When a Power has such an engagement 
from another, it has a right and a duty to hold her 
to it. But this discussion is beside the point. Sir Edward 
Grey, in the later stages of this crisis, has actively joined 
in the Russian campaign against Persian independence. 
Heshares with her the full responsibility for imposing this 
Egyptian control, even though the instrument of coercion 
is a Russian army and not a joint force. 

We could wish that it were possible to hope that the 
more promising phase in our relations with Germany would 
mean the end of our association with Russia and of secret 
engagements, though not of friendship, with France. 
But among the many kindly and wise things which Sir 
Edward Grey said at Manchester about Germany, one 
salient point emerged. He proposes to retain all our old 
entanglements in the Continental system. We are to 
hope for no more manly tone towards Russia, whatever 
brutalities she may perpetrate with our connivance in 
Persia. We must not expect to be freed from the obliga- 
tion to render armed assistance to France in future Euro- 
pean disputes, despite the closing of the Moroccan 
episode. The scope of these negotiations is apparently 
confined to ending our actual occasions for dispute with 
Germany. It will leave the European Powers still 
regimented in opposite camps, nor will it slacken the ties 
which bind us to one of the rival coalitions. We welcome 
a slackening of the tension and a diminution of the risks ; 
but the policy is none the less a policy fundamentally 
ruinous and unsuited to our position in Europe—the 
policy of the balance of power. 
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Lite and Letters. 


UNREST. 


TuE French Revolution seems to have left the nerves of 
humanity a-quiver with a recurrent sense of impending 
catastrophe. In every generation since, and in every 
country, prophets have appeared announcing an era of 
swift historic transformation. They have seen the forces 
of revolutionary change long gathering; at length these 
have attained sufficient momentum and a purposive 
direction, the conditions are ripe at last for a swift pro- 
cess of precipitation out of which is to emerge a new 
social synthesis! Owen, Mazzini, Marx, and many 
minor prophets through the last century kept whipping 
up this feeling of catastrophic expectancy whenever it 
showed signs of flagging. It was inevitable that the new 
century, heralded by wars, natural upheavals, and 
popular tumults, should have once more quickened this 
spirit of prophecy. It is, indeed, a time of great inven- 
tions, of rapid industrial development, of growing 
Empires, and of the sudden political awakening of 
slumbering nations. The miracle of Japan has struck a 
new, strange note upon the revolutionary lyre. The 
conscious position of mankind is keyed up, not only to a 
belief that big things are likely to happen, but to a 
growing faith in man’s capacity to make big things 
happen. This belief and faith, moreover, are rightly 
recognised as powers for achievement, making for an 
acceleration of all those processes of change in which 
the will of man is an operative factor. 

But just as these purposive powers of man, well 
directed, may quicken the pace of human progress along 
every path of achievement, so, ill-interpreted and ill- 
directed, they may cause errors and a corresponding 
waste. Now, the incessant dramatisation of the 
catastrophic in history is an error of this order to which 
Socialists are prone. A few years ago an American 
writer of some note, Mr. Upton Sinclair, published an 
ingenious commentary upon the recent history of his 
country to support his confident prediction that the 
year 1912 would witness the revolutionary overthrow of 
the existing order of political and industrial government 
and the beginning of a completely Socialistic era. Not 
very different in tone, though less precise in its com- 
mittals, is Mr. Fred Henderson’s interpretation of “ The 
Labor Unrest ’’ (Jarrold & Son), the term by which our 
publicists have agreed to call the disturbances which 
are so conspicuous in many of our great industries. The 
chief art of the catastrophic prophet is so to group the 
earlier facts and phases of his episode as to show them 
all converging to the inevitable culmination. This 
dramatic arrangement Mr. Henderson performs with con- 
siderable skill. Tracing through the nineteenth 
century the growing classconsciousness of the 
workers, he shows how it took shape, first in trade 
unionism, then in a struggle for political rights, next in 
the formation of a distinct Labor Party, and, finally, in 
a detection of the futility of what he terms “social 
reform within the existing order,’’ the “ambulance 
work ’’ of old age pensions, small holdings, insurance, 
and other measures, designed, as he interprets them, to 
buttress up the present economic and political system 
for the benefit of the possessing classes who manage the 
two great political parties of the State. The present un- 
rest is the opening expression of a final determination of 
the workers no longer to submit to a policy of 
petty, alleviative reforms, doled out by classes who live 
upon the labor of the people, and whose latest method 
of defence has been to soothe and cajole the members of 
the Labor Party in Parliament into a misreading of 
their true commission! Thus, by a series of experiments, 
the workers come to recognise that political and in- 
dustrial democracy are fundamentally inseparable pro- 
cesses, and that democracy requires the abolition of “ the 
private ownership of the sources of wealth.” 

The paramount assumption in this line of interpre 
tation consists in regarding Liberalism and its policy 
of social reforms as fundamentally dishonest in intention 





and insignificant in fact. In order to sustain this view, 
Mr. Henderson is obliged, not merely to impugn the 
intelligence of the majority of the working classes who 
have repeatedly returned a Liberal Government to 
power, but to assail the honesty or the discretion of the 
leaders of the working class in Parliament and outside. 
For the real substance of his interpretation of the 
revolutionary meaning of the ‘‘ unrest’’ consists in 
ascribing to the ferment of the masses a wisdom superior 
to the judgment of their instructed and responsible 
leaders. It is the rank and file that have forced the 
leaders into the recent strikes and that protest against 
the ‘‘settlements’’ into which these leaders have 
betrayed them! But the time has now come when the 
insistence of the people will prevail : the slowly gathering 
purpose has now got the requisite force and direction: 
the day of palliatives, concessions, and compromises has 
passed, the day of final victory is at hand. “It is the 
opening of the final phase in the struggle for complete 
democracy.’”’ Now this apocalyptic vision and the 
methods of realising it are false. The grouping of past 
events to favor this catastrophe is achieved by 
the familiar devices of color, over-emphasis, and 
omission. History does not break up into these stage- 
dramas with long preparatory scenes working through 
a series of sub-climaxes towards a great final catastrophe. 
This is man’s false reading of the past in the light of 
his own prepossessions. There is no “‘ final phase’”’ 
and no ‘‘ complete democracy.’’ Such language exhibits 
the fallacy antithetic to that portrayal of a past golden 
age, a return to which inspired the early social 
speculators. 

We have not the least wish to under-rate the signifi- 
cance of the labor unrest. But there is as little reason 
to attribute to it this tremendous and revolutionary 
character as there is to disparage the policy of social re- 
forms of which new foundations have been laid in the 
last six years. We fully accept the view that there is a 
growing, conscious purpose in the people to attain a 
larger command of economic wealth and opportunities, 
and that this purpose is leading them to ascribe to the 
State increased powers over industry and property. But 
while very favorable to the growth of a distinct Labor 
Party, especially devoted to this work, we hold it likely 
that for a long time to come the greater part of the actual 
contributions to this democratic policy will be made by 
a progressive party composed of all social and in- 
dustrial grades. The antithesis which writers like Mr. 
Henderson make between social reform and Socialism 
has no validity. It is doubtless true that the beginnings 
made within the last few years are “inadequate’’ to 
meet the full and growing demands of the articulate 
workers, in the sense in which the foundations of any 
house are inadequate for shelter. It is not, however, true 
that they are either unbeneficial in themselves, or that 
they do not contribute to a systematic enlargement of 
economic liberty and opportunity for the workers. Nor 
is it true that the increased taxation of unearned wealth, 
in order to furnish social services, is frustrated and 
nullified by the fact that the proprietary class left in 
possession of the sources of wealth “can automatically 
recoup themselves for any such charge you choose to put 
upon them.” er J possess no such power, as their quite 
genuine hatred of “Lloyd George’’ finance testifies. 
Taxed landlords have no real power to raise their rents, 
or taxed shareholders to raise the prices of the goods 
their capital assists to make; nor is there any evidence 
to support the view that any part of the great enhance- 
ment of prices of the last few years is attributable to 
this “ recouping.” 

The real substance underlying the unrest, to which 
growing education and class feeling have given a more 
active quality, is this rapid and substantial rise of prices 
of commodities, unaccompanied by a corresponding rise 
of wages. To this pressing grievance is attributable the 
ferment of dissatisfaction with employers, with Parlia- 
ment, and with their own leaders, which the working 
classes exhibit in this and in other countries. Until 
this grievance is relieved, and the gradual progress of the 
workers in their normal standard of comfort is resumed, 
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we must expect disturbances of industry to continue. 
But there is no reason to suppose that they carry a con- 
scious purpose of revolution, and are destined to achieve 
a “complete economic democracy by the abolition of 
private ownership of the sources of wealth.” What is 
particularly desirable is that a close, dispassionate 
inquiry should be made into the nature of the barriers 
blocking the progress of the wage-earners, with a view to 
their removal, If this involves a gradual further limita- 
tion of the field of private enterprise, and the vesting in 
the State of increased functions of industrial manage- 
ment and control, such piecemeal and selective Socialism 
will doubtless be undertaken. It will need no revolution 
to bring it about, and all this catastrophic talk will not 
appreciably affect the nature or the direction of the 
necessary reforms. 





THE GRIEVANCE-HEARER. 


One lonely star has risen upon our night of storm. On 
every side we behold threatening clouds, charged with 
lightning. Violence pervades all lands. The powerful 
stretch out their hands and grab their prey. The weak 
run riot in our streets. The poor are gathered together 
for rage. Seldom has the air so shivered with rumors 
of war and commotion. We see upon the earth distress 
of nations, with perplexity, men’s hearts failing them for 
fear and for looking after the things which are coming. 
The powers of heaven are shaken. The peoples ferment 
in restless apprehension, and turbulence is answered by 
the cruelty of fright. We dwell under a reign of terror, 
and no one discerns the cause that terrifies. The world 
is black with storm. To adopt the imperial metaphor 
of the Manchu dynasty, it bubbles like a saucepan. And 
where shall we discover some sign of hope and calm? 

Let us not be proud in our despair, nor scorn the 
green glimmer of a safety signal waved by the London 
and North-Western Railway Company for our comfort. 
There, perhaps, we shall find our lonely star. For last 
week the Directors announced the appearance of some- 
thing new to history, and they have created an official to 
soothe, allay, and placate. All know the official created 
to irritate, madden, and embroil. In every public office 
we can convince ourselves of his diligence in fulfilling his 
duties. But the London and North-Western Railway 
Company’s creation is to be new to history. His very 
title is new to our language, for he is to be called the 
“ Grievance-hearer.” There is something frank and 
consoling about the very word. It inspires confidence. 
The Directors might so easily have called him “ Deputy 
Assistant to the General Inspector of the Enquiry 
Office,’’ or “‘ Sub-Commissioner to the Lost Property De- 
partment,” or, perhaps more aptly, “ Permanent Buffer 
to the Conciliation Board.” But they have wisely 
created a word as well as an official, and they call him 
“Grievance-hearer.’’ There is a fatherly, family air 
about that title. It sounds childlike and bland, almost 
Chinese. 

We understand that the first Grievance-hearer has 
not yet been selected, and we are wondering which of 
our friends we could recommend to apply for the post. 
The applicants cannot be numerous, for the qualities 
demanded will be high and rare. The announcement 
states that the Grievance-hearer’s duty will be “to 
receive directly and attempt to remedy small griev- 
ances.’’ It is a perilous attempt, and who is to decide 
what grievances are small? We have never heard of a 
grievance that was small in the eyes of the complainant. 
We know one man whose difficulty in tying his necktie 
in the morning without bending his collar casts a melan- 
choly over every day. We know another whose outlook 
upon humanity is jaundiced all winter because the cold 
penetrates through the hole in the middle of his buttoned 
glove. We have all heard of the clergyman who, receiv- 
ing John Wesley worn out with his toilsome crusade for 
righteousness, pointed to his smoky coals and exclaimed, 
“These are my crosses, Dr. Wesley!’’ We know the 
mother who nurses a livelong grievance against the 
Established Church because her child once got an apple 





instead of an orange at a school-treat. Who shall say 
that any grievance is small when it thus embitters 
existence? At the very outset, in the mere limitation 
of his official duties, the Grievance-hearer will need un- 
usual discernment and unusual powers of decision. 

We are told that it will be his further duty “to 
smooth away causes of irritation in their earlier stages.’’ 
It sounds easy and pleasant to be a mediator—a 
“ smoother,” as it is sometimes called. To allay passion 
by equable representation, to calm the infuriated mind 
by pointing out exactly where it is wrong, to hold the 
balance true between two parties equally aggrieved, to 
explain impartially how unreasonable each party may 
be, and so to work upon their sense of justice and mag- 
nanimity that they kiss again with tears—how humane 
and grateful such a duty of reconciliation must appear! 
But try it in the next family quarrel, and see. We 
know those smoothers, how even one of them in a large 
family circle is enough to ruin the hope of family peace 
for ever; how the well-intentioned efforts of even one of 
them will aggravate irritation into animosity, and ani- 
mosity into relentless feud. In Samuel Butler’s 
“ Erewhon,” you may read about the “ Straighteners,” 
whose duty it was to cure misfortune, bereavement, and 
ill-health by flogging and other disciplinary treatment, 
for which they received a special and arduous training. 
But the training, both in physics and psychology, de- 


‘manded for the proper exercise of a smoother’s functions 


would be far more arduous than a straightener’s, and 
the Grievance-hearer will be deprived of the 
straightener’s most obvious instruments of rectification. 
We suppose the most successful smoother in history has 
been the waiter in “ You Never Can Tell.” If we could 
imagine the London and North-Western Grievance- 
hearer saying to the aggrieved, “ Well, sir, you never 
can tell. That’s a principle in life with me, sir, if you'll 
excuse my having such a thing, sir,” or breaking in upon 
the complainant with, “ Coffee, miss? Certainly, miss. 
Thank you, miss; very timely, miss; very thoughtful 
and considerate indeed,” then our hopes, already excited, 
would be assured. But how rare are that waiter’s 
qualities ! 

The Company Directors go on to announce that the 
future holder of the office will be chosen for his tact. 
Perhaps it was hardly necessary to tell us that. Of 
course a Grievance-hearer must have tact; but think of 
the other gifts with which he must be endowed! What 
patience to listen from nine to six to a lifelong succession 
of Mrs. Gummidges! Mark Tapley’s optimism, 
Micawber’s undying hopefulness—to the Grievance- 
hearer’s they are nothing. He must shed a roseate 
glow upon innumerable futures. He must convince not 
only himself but every applicant that all will come right. 
He must inspire in successive bosoms the confidence that 
something will turn up, and this buoyancy and genial 
mood must be maintained within office-hours without a 
relaxation so long as the Grievance-hearer holds his 
position. No fog, east wind, liver, fashionable novel, 
entertainment, or theatrical performance must be 
allowed to depress or obscure it for a moment. His 
nature must radiate the sun of sympathetic attention; 
his heart must pulse with generous humanity for nine 
hours a day. We foresee that the salary must be large. 

It is said that the Grievance-hearer’s duties will at 
first be confined to preventing disputes between the 
Company and its Staff. He will spend the hours listen- 
ing only to the complaints of guards, porters, ticket- 
sellers, plate-layers, engine-drivers, stokers, signalmen, 
and the rest. But the idea cannot thus be limited. 
Every main department of the Company’s enterprise 
will have its Grievance-hearer, and we shall live to see 
special mediators for quarrels about the open window 
and the toy dog. The Directors believe that their 


example will be followed by other leading lines; and we 
cannot doubt it will be followed by other lines, not only 
of railway, but of every public and private business. 
The War Office, it is true, will hardly need a fresh or 
special official for the purpose. Any officer or clerk 
who has served under the Adjutant-General must be 
sufficiently disciplined in the duties of the post; but the 
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Grievance-hearer General might be presented with some 
distinctive decoration, and hoist a particular flag in 
mancuvre camps. Similarly, in every barrack or gaol, 
a Grievance-hearer should be appointed to relieve the 
officer or Governor who now shouts ‘‘ Any complaints? ”’ 
at the entrance of every room or cell, and slams the door 
as fast as possible. Consider with what advantage the 
system will be extended to the Church and the Universi- 
ties, where the Grievance-hearer will console for the pro- 
motion of less deserving friends; to theatres, where 
censored dramatists and disappointed actors will com- 
plain to him; to Fleet Street, where he will commend 
rejected manuscripts as too good for the public taste; 
to the Royal Academy where he will become acquainted 
with the skyline; to the Law Courts, where he will 
lament that Justice is never done; to dressmaking 
establishments, where she will demonstrate that misfits 
improve the figure; and to the Greenwich Observatory, 
where they will all be kept busy excusing the weather. 
In Parliament, the Grievance-hearer must have Cabinet 
rank and a softer seat than the Woolsack. 

One sees no limit to the extension of the Railway 
Company’s happy proposal. Nor will the advantages 
be merely of the kind that tedious philosophers used to 
call objective, and that now are sometimes called real 
or material. They will not only consist in outspoken 
consolations, frank encouragements to hope, or ready 
reference to another department. The subjective effect 
upon the complainant will in itself be considerable and 
beneficial. The mere utterance of a grievance brings 
relief. It soothes, almost like the confession of sin, and 
when a man has sent five or six letters to the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
to complain of the South-Eastern, he bears the half- 
hour’s delay every morning with equanimity if not with 
triumph, ‘‘ Rien ne soulage comme la rhétorique.’’ 
Comfort lies in speech, and we have no reason to sup- 
pose that even Mrs. Gummidge was unhappy, provided 
she could complain. The Anglican Church, while dis- 
couraging Confession, exhorts him who requires comfort 
for a restless conscience to seek out some discreet and 
learned Minister, and open his grief. Just the state- 
ment, quite apart from consolation, diminishes the 
burden, and though sympathy is cheap it is sometimes 
worth the asking, even when it is not given. Let the 
querulous man “ grouse,’’ for he will feel better when 
he has groused his fill, and since his benefit depends upon 
a listener, it is more humane that he should pay a 
permanent official to listen to him than inflict unhappi- 
ness on his family or club. 

Already we see great prospects opening. A new 
profession is being created, especially adapted for 
younger sons of good family and gentlemanly appear- 
ance. The Grievance-hearers will soon become a large 
though exclusive fraternity, like the Bar. Within their 
natural limits of listening to grievances, they will largely 
take the place of solicitors, nurses, old friends, and 
wives. They will be called in whenever anyone looks 
querulous, and will form a respected and highly paid 
class, constantly in requisition for public and private 
service. No profession will bring more welcome and 
widespread relief, for they will be the peacemakers of 
the daily world, and they will be rewarded with a title 
higher than the Garter—the title promised to peace- 
makers in the Beatitudes. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FEMALE. 


Ir is the practice of bee-merchants to send from Italy to 
England and even to America a queen bee in a postal 
box, with one or two workers to tend her on the way. 
The whole party usually arrives safely, but it sometimes 
happens that the food supply runs short, or, by an acci- 
dent, becomes inaccessible to the bees. In such a case, 
if only one bee is left alive it is quite certain to be the 
queen. The other bees give her all the food there is, 
and give their lives that her all-important existence may 
be assured. This is not, of course, the gallantry of 
males for a female, for the worker bees are undeveloped 
females, with no natural liking for either one sex or the 





other. They tolerate the greedy and dirty drones, only 
for the sake of some future queen, and when there is no 
need for them on that account, the drones are turned out 
and destroyed. The queen herself is more slave than 
mistress to these withered maids, who control all her 
actions with a view to the best interests of the hive, and 
when they starve for her or perish in her defence it is 
because the female is the lynch-pin on which the race 
depends. 

There is nothing in nature that contradicts this 
axiom of the all-importance of the female, so thoroughly 
acted upon by the half-female bees. The drone, no 
doubt, looks upon the queen with a more selfish eye, and 
would not give one hair of his body for her comfort or 
her life. But the drone bee is a complete exception to 
the whole manhood of the cosmos, and, in spite of him- 
self it has been aranged for him that when he seeks 
his own greedy pleasures in the air, he dies on the instant, 
so that the queen may return safely and quickly to the 
hive, and for all the years of her life have need of no 
drone again. He is the acme of a physiological rule that 
makes the male bee the short-lived and comparatively 
unnecessary person, while the female lives on alone to 
perform the duties not only of motherhood but of parent- 
hood in the bringing up of her family. There are very 
good reasons why the bachelor drone of the hive should 
be capable of living on for many months after the autumn 
has set in. It is a great gain in economy that when it 
is clear that they will not be wanted, they should be 
turned out and the stores saved from their heavy appe- 
tites. If bees were not vegetarians, we feel sure that 
they would carry economy further by eating the useless 
ones. So far would communal stinginess go; but it 
would revolt imagination to suppose that the queen 
would participate in the feast of discarded lovers. 

In other domains of the insect world we come upon 
instances, uncomplicated by the communal and unsexed 
element, which furnish still more striking testimony to 
the importance of motherhood. There is the case of the 
beetle described by that eminent observer M. Fabre. 
He calls it “le carabe doré.’’ In a translation, called 
“ Social Life in the Insect World ’’ (Unwin), Mr. Ber- 
nard Miall gives it an unnecessarily exotic value by 
rendering it ‘“‘ golden scarabeus,’’ for the insect seems 
to be nearly if not quite identical with our own common 
violet ground-beetle. The work of Mr. Miall, however, 
is excellently done, and makes fascinating reading. 
Gardener beetle is a better name, translated from 
M. Fabre’s “ jardiniére,’’ because it is “an active ex- 
terminator of caterpillars.’’ M. Fabre kept a number 
of gardening beetles in a vivarium, and was surprised to 
find a number of them dead and eviscerated. He next 
noted that the victims were all males, and, lastly, that it 
was the common practice of the females after the mating 
season to eat each her own partner. The habit has 
become so ingrained that it does not depend on the 
scarcity of other food. It is never the male that eats 
the female, and, lest there should be any doubt about it, 
we are given the very picture of the male’s docility in 
allowing himself to be eaten. 

“The operation commences,”’ writes M. Fabre. “ Raising 
the ends of the wing-cover, the assailant seizes her victim 
by the extremity of the abdomen from the dorsal side. She 
pulls at him furiously, eagerly, munching with her mandibles. 
The victim, who is in the prime of life, does not defend himself, 
nor turn upon his assailant. He pulls his hardest in the 
opposite direction to free himself from those terrible fangs; 
he advances and recoils as he is overpowered by or overpowers 
the assassin; and there his resistance ends. It seems 
as though an invincible repugnance prevents him from offering 
resistance and in turn devouring the devourer.”’ 

The case of the gardening-beetle is by no means 
alone. The scorpion has the same notions of economy 
and marital devotion, and so has that noted villain of 
the insect world, the praying mantis. To one female 
Bluebeard of the last-named race, M. Fabre presented 
seven husbands in succession, all of which she first 
married and then devoured. The greater the cold- 
blooded greed of the female, the greater the gallantry of 
the male, and in these pristine examples the notion of 
gallantry surely appears in a light little understood in 
our own day. There is no question of kindness done to 
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a pretty fondled thing whose weakness relies on our 
strength. It is abject obedience to a greater than our- 
selves, one of such supreme importance to the race as in 
early society kings were. 

The policy is of course imposed by force of 
circumstances. The ground-beetle that refused to let 
his partner eat him, and still more the beetle that elected 
to eat her instead, would leave no progeny. The worker 
bee that ate up the provisions and allowed her queen to 
starve would incur perhaps a less punishment in the loss 
of her queen’s progeny, but none the less would incur 
the loss of her race. Neither of them has the trouble 
of thinking out the pros and cons. In their simple 
dilemmas Nature decides for them by giving them the 
instinct to do the most useful thing. We do not know 
where the instinct to preserve the female fails, until we 
come to the Arab who neglects his female children and 
saves only the boys. We do not know where it begins, 
and we can certainly see it a long way down the scheme 
of creation. 

It is commonly observed that the cock nightingale 
arrives here before the hen, and the same rule is noted 
or suspected to guide the conduct of most of our migrants. 
It is hard to imagine any great utility to the species in 
this procedure, but then we do not know all concerning 
the life of birds. It may be that the insect supply needs a 
preliminary survey before it yields its best results; it is 
no doubt important that the best nesting-sites and forage- 
grounds should be secured by an avant-courier who can 
fight for them; it may be that the following flock of 
females has the chance of profiting from any mistakes in 
the route taken by the pioneer males. More likely this 
act of precocity, which no doubt involves extra risk to 
the males, is not an instance of useful devotion but 
merely a symptom of the ardor and gallantry that are 
useful on other occasions. 

We see the same order of going, even in the flowers. 
Again and again during the winter have the male 
catkins of the hazel opened and vainly flung their pollen 
or perished without flinging it, because the weather was 
not mild enough for better results. And again and 
again have the prudent little red stigmas remained in 
bud, though the catkins wooed them as well as male 
flowers can woo. Here was profitless devotion indeed, 
profitless to the race as well as to the individual, one 
would think. The triumph goes in this case to the 
laggards in love. One would think that a few million 
years of consistent waste of January catkins should 
have cured the tree of this precocious habit. Perhaps 
it would, if the catkins flowered on one tree and the 
stigmas on the other, as the sallows and poplars do. 
The prime object of the lowly hazel, unfertilised by 
insects, is to flower in both sexes at the earliest suitable 
moment before the other trees have their leaves. The 
stigmas can unfold at short notice, whereas it takes a 
good deal of time to elaborate and ripen the pollen, so 
the catkins must come in relays, each content to perish 
unfruitfully, until the stigmas are ready for the last of 
them. Flowers of a higher type, whose cross-fertilisation 
by insects is ensured by a difference of age between 
stamen and stigma, are almost always protandrous rather 
than protogynous. The male is at hand first and waits 
on the female. There must also be here and in every 
walk of life an abundance of males, so that each female 
may have the best chance of choosing a good one. They 
will fight for her and the weakest perish, run for her 
and the laggards lose, die for her and the selfish die for 
nothing—save their life and lose it instead of lose it and 
save it. 





SHAKESPEARE IN THE THEATRE. 
ze 


THE question of building a Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre cannot be separated from the problem of 
Shakespearean representation. Public interest is now 
alive to everything connected with the poet-dramatist, 
added to which there is a large increase of knowledge 
in regard to the conditions of his times and his theatre. 








The subject, however, is complicated by the conflicting 
views of editors and actors. Neither in the theatre nor 
on the printed page can it be said that Shakespeare’s 
dramas to-day reflect the form of his art or the thought 
of his age. ‘The versions acted on the stage are unlike 
those read in the study, and all are dissimilar to the 
“authentic copies.’ Before the real Shakespeare, 
therefore, can be represented in his own Memorial 
Theatre, our producers should understand the cause of 
these discrepancies. To trace the origin and history of 
them is the object before us. 

Sixteen plays of Shakespeare were published during 
his life-time, the first, ‘‘ Richard the Second,’’ appearing 
in 1597, and the last one, “Pericles,” in 1609. 
Some of tliese plays went through several editions, the 
former being reprinted five times. ‘‘ Hamlet’ had a 
similar number of editions; ‘‘ Richard the Third ’’ and 
‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’’ had four editions, and ‘‘ Henry 
the Fifth’’ had three. The text of four of the plays, 
in their first edition, was extremely faulty, but the 
second editions of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’’ and of 
‘‘Hamlet’’ were probably printed direct from the 
author’s manuscripts. 

The special features of these early quartos are :— 

1. The Title-Pages, which indicate what in Shake- 
speare’s time were the popular incidents and characters 
in each play ; 

2. The unbroken continuity of the story, the plays 
having no divisions to suggest where pauses were made, 
if any, during the representation ;* 

3. Some descriptive stage-directions which do not 
re-appear in subsequent editions, and have the appear- 
ance of being inserted by an eye-witness of the 
performances. 

These quartos are the only playbooks existing 
to-day which can show Shakespeare’s constructive art as 
a dramatist, and it will be necessary to refer to them 
from time to time. 

Seven years after his death, Shakespeare’s fellow- 
actors, Heminge and Condell, collected all his dramas, 
and, with the help of some booksellers, published them 
in one volume in what is known as the first folio (1623). 
These ‘‘ trifles,’’ as the editors called them, were 
dedicated to two noblemen in the confidence that this 
tribute would help to keep the author’s memory alive, 
and the reader is invited to purchase the book because 
the plays had found favor on the stage where they were 
first tried and ‘‘stood out all appeales.’’ There is, besides, 
some anxiety shown by the editors lest the publication 
of the volume should detract from the author’s fame 
as a dramatist, for the reader is urged to read the plays 
‘‘againe and againe,’’ if he does not like them, or in 
other words, if he does not understand them. Now in 
this first folio, Heminge and Condell began marking 
divisions for intervals in the plays. This was an innova- 
tion, probably suggested to them by the booksellers at 
the instigation of Ben Jonson. Fortunately, the editors 
left their task unfinished, thinking, perhaps, that these 
divisions were unsuitable interpolations. 

In 1709 there came a new phase in the history of 
Shakespearean Bibliography. Rowe, the poet-dramatist, 
at the suggestion of his bookseller, who believed that 
“none but a poet should presume to meddle with a 
poet,’’ undertook to present to the world a new edition 
of Shakespeare’s plays, in which the player-dramatist 
was for the first time to be brought within the fraternity 
of academicians. His works were to be edited on lines 
similar to those of other poets of Rowe’s time, with the 
appendage of a life and a recommendatory preface. The 
contrast between this preface and that of Heminge and 
Condell is characteristic. To Rowe it is ‘‘a great 
wonder’’ that Shakespeare should have advanced 
dramatic poetry as far as he did; and, since he wrote 
“under a mere light of nature,’? and was never 
acquainted with Aristotle’s precepts, it would be hard 





* The “ Romeo and Juliet,” 1597 quarto, has in the latter 
part of the play some printer’s ornaments which cannot be intended 
to indicate pauses: and “ Pericles,’ 1608 quarto, has two separate 
lines, on different pages, which, it might be contended, suggest 
intervals. 
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to “judge him by a law he knew nothing of.” With 
Rowe, also, the ‘‘ fable’’ comes first for criticism, because 
even if it is not the most difficult or beautiful part of 
the play, it is the most important ; yet he contends that 
im this art Shakespeare has ‘‘ no mastery or strength.”’ 
In accordance with academic notions, Rowe completes 
the work begun by Heminge and Condell, and divides 
all the plays into acts and scenes; cutting up the text, 
as Sir Sidney Lee thinks (Dic. Nat. Bio.), on “ rational 
principles.’’ But Rowe’s divisions are both misplaced 
and unauthorised. Even his text is faulty through 
being printed from a fourth edition of the first folio, 
the latest one and the least accurate. 

Pope follows Rowe as editor in 1725, and upholds 
the authority of the early copies, which, as Pope truly 
says, “ hold the place of the originals, and are the only 
materials left to repair the deficiencies, or restore the 
corrupted sense of the author.’’ Pope’s study of the 
“‘ originals,’’ however, confirms him in Rowe’s opinion 
that Heminge and Condell were ignorant men, both as 
actors and editors. It was: — 


“Ben Jonson, getting possession of the stage, brought 
critical learning into vogue: and that this was not done with- 
out difficulty may appear from those frequent lessons (and 
indeed almost declamatidns) which he was forced to prefix to 
his first plays, and put into the mouth of his actors. . ‘ 
Till then, our authors had no thoughts of writing on the 
model of the ancients: their tragedies were only histories in 
dialogue: and their comedies followed the thread of any novel 
as they found it no less implicitly than if it had been true 
history.” 

Pope, also, remarks that “players have ever had a 
standard to themselves upon other principles than those 
of Aristotle,’’ and Shakespeare’s ‘‘ wrong judgment as 
a poet ’’ must be ascribed to his “‘ right judgment as a 
player.’’ It is evident, then, that Pope, like Rowe, had 
nothing favorable to say about Shakespeare’s art in the 
management of his ‘‘fable,’’ and if Heminge and 
Condell put in some act and scene divisions, ‘‘ often 
where there is no pause in the action,’’ Pope marks a 
change of scene at every removal of place, ‘‘ which is 
more necessary in this author than in any other, because 
he shifts them more frequently.’’ 

It was said of Pope’s edition that he had rejected 
whatever he disliked, and thought more of amputation 
than cure. In the controversy which followed, Pope 
found his match in Theobald. This critic points out 
in his preface (1726) that an editor should be well versed 
in the history and manners of his author’s age, ‘‘ if he 
aim at doing him service.’’ But Theobald, like Rowe, 
fails to understand Shakespeare’s dramatic art, and com- 
pares him with a “corrupt classic” for whom classical 
remedies are necessary. Fortunately, Theobald confines 
his attention entirely to textual emendations, and, un- 
like Pope, he does not tamper with the text in order to 
make Shakespeare ‘‘ speak better than the old copies 
have done.’’ Johnson, in spite of his censure, honored 
Theobald by borrowing largely from his edition. 

Warburton (1747) defends Pope, and shrewdly 
remarks that Shakespeare’s works ‘‘ when they escaped 
the players did not fall into much better hands when 
they came amongst printers and booksellers,’’ adding, 
“the truth is Shakespeare’s condition was yet but ill- 
understood.’’ But Warburton is wanting in historical 
knowledge when he writes, “the stubborn nonsense, 
with which he was incrusted, occasioned his lying long 
neglected amongst the common lumber of the stage.’’ 
In fact, Warburton abuses Rowe’s editing, and none the 
less adopts his tone in disparaging “ those impurities,” 
the original copies. 

Dr. Johnson (1765) brings vigor and common-sense 
to bear upon his editorial labors, without, however, 
betraying special sympathy with the poet’s achieve- 
ments, or any subtle comprehension of his art as a 
dramatist. But Johnson never forgets that Shakespeare 
wrote plays and not poems, and that he sold them to 
actors and not printers. His criticisms are those of a 
playgoer writing of plays, as if he had seen them acted at 
the theatre. At the same time, he follows Rowe’s lead in 
saying that Shakespeare’s plots are so loosely constructed 
that not one play would now ‘‘ be heard to the con- 








clusion,’’ and similarly with Rowe, he generalises as to 


the text being vitiated ‘‘ by the blunders of the penman, 
or changed by the affectation of the players.’’ About 
the division into Acts and Scenes, he writes :— 

“I have preserved the common distribution of the plays into 
acts, though I believe it to be in almost all the plays void of 
authority. Some of those which are divided in the later 
editions have no division in the first folio, and some that are 
divided in the folio have no division in the preceding copies. 
The settled mode of the theatre requires four intervals in the 
play, but few if any of our author’s compositions can be pro- 
perly distributed in that manner. An act is so much of the 
drama as passes without intervention of time or change of 
place. A pause makes a new act. In every real and there- 
fore in every imitative action, the intervals may be more or 
fewer, the restriction of five acts being accidental and 
arbitrary. This Shakespeare knew, and this he practised; his 
plays were written, and at first printed in one unbroken con- 
tinuity, and ought now to be exhibited with short pauses, 
interposed as often as the scene is changed, or any considerable 
time is required to pass. This method would at once quell a 
thousand absurdities.” 

Something must be said later on about the ‘‘ short 
pauses.” There is wisdom as well as humor in Johnson’s 
observation, “let him who desires to feel the highest 
pleasure that the drama can give read every play from 
the first scene to the last with utter negligence of all his 
commentators.”’ 

To Steevens belongs the credit of being the first to 
collect and reprint (1766) in one volume the original 
quartos, of which a revised and completed edition is much 
needed. ‘‘ Many of the quartos,’’ he writes, ‘‘ as our own 
printers assure me, were far from being unskilfully 
executed, and some of them were much more correctly 
printed than the folio.’’ With regard to Shakespeare’s 
text, he observes, “to make his meaning intelligible 
to his audience seems to have been his only care, and 
with the ease of conversation he has adopted its incorrect- 
ness.’’ In fact, Steevens thinks that Shakespeare, of all 
the writers of his day, was the most ungrammatical. 

Capell (1768) is perhaps the least dogmatic of all 
the eighteenth-century editors and the most cautious in 
his judgment, when he remarks, “ generally speaking, 
the more distant a new edition is from its original, the 
more it abounds in faults which is done by destroying 
all marks of peculiarity and notes of time.’’ And in 
another passage, “ that division of scenes which Jonson 
seems to have attempted, and upon which the French 
stage prides itself, Shakespeare does not appear to have 
any idea of.’’ In a note, he adds “the current editions 
are divided in such a manner that nothing like a rule 
can be collected from any of them.’”’ Unfortunately, 
like all the other editors, Capell believes it necessary to 
divide Shakespeare’s plays into acts and scenes. 

With Malone (1790) Shakespearean criticism enters 
upon a new phase, the historical one, when research and 
evidence take precedence of conjecture. What he says 
of the first editors of his century remains as true to-day 
as it was when written, ‘‘ that the men never looked 
behind them, but considered their own era and their own 
phraseology as the standard of perfection.’ 

Wiuiam PoEL. 





Short Studies. 


ROMANCE—THREE GLEAMS. 
) 


On that New Year’s morning when I drew up the blind, 
it was still nearly dark, but for the faintest pink flush 
glancing out there on the horizon of black water. The 
far shore of the river’s mouth was just soft dusk; and 
on this near shore the dim trees below me were in perfect 
stillness. There was no lap of water. And then—I 
saw her, drifting in on the tide—the little ship, passaging 
below me, a happy ghost. Like no thing of this world 
she came, ending her flight, with sail-wings closing, and 
her glowing lantern eyes. There was I know not what 
of stealthy joy about her thus creeping in to the un- 
expecting land. And I wished she would never pass; 
but go on gliding down there for ever with her dark 
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ropes, and her bright lanterns, and her mysterious 
felicity ; so that I might have for ever in my heart the 
blessed feeling she brought me, coming like this out of 
that great mystery, the sea. If only she need not change 
to solidity, but ever be this visitor from the unknown, 
this sacred bird, telling with her half-seen, trailing-down 
plume-sails the story of uncharted wonder. If only I 
might go on trembling, as I was, with the rapture of 
all I did not know and could not see, yet felt pressing 
against me and touching my face with its lips. To 
think of her at anchor in cold light was like flinging-to 
a door in the face of happiness. And just then she 
struck her bell; the faint, silvery far-down sound fled 
away before her, and to every side, out into the utter 
hush, to discover echo. But nothing answered, as if 
fearing to break the spell of her coming, to brush with 
reality the dark sea-dew from her sail wings. But within 
me, in response, there began the song of all unknown 
things; the song so tenuous, so ecstatic, that seems to 
sweep and quiver across such thin golden strings, and 
like an eager dream dies too soon. The song of the 
secret-knowing wind that has peered through so great 
forests, and over such wild sea; blown on so many faces, 
and in the jungles of the grass—the song of all the wind 
has seen and felt. The song of lives that I should never 
live; of the loves that I should never love—singing to 
me as though I should. And suddenly I felt that I 
could not bear my little ship of dreams to grow hard 
and grey, her bright lanterns drowned in the cold light, 
her dark ropes spidery and taut, her sea-wan sails all 
furled, and she no more enchanted; and turning away 
I let fall the blind. 


II. 


Then what happens to the moon? She, who, shy 
and veiled, slips out before dusk to take the air of sky, 
wandering timidly among the columned clouds, and 
fugitive from the staring of the sun; she, who, when 
dusk has come, rules the sentient night with such chaste 
and icy spell—whither and how does she retreat ? 

I came on her one morning—I surprised her. She 
was stealing into a dark wintry wood, and five little 
stars were chasing her. She was orange-hooded, a light 
o’ love dismissed—unashamed and unfatigued, having 
taken all. And she was looking back ; with her almond 
eyes across her dark ivory shoulder at Night where he 
still lay drowned in the sleep she had brought him. 
What a strange, slow, mocking look! So might Aphro- 
dite herself have looked back at some weary lover, re- 
membering the fire of his first embrace. Insatiate, smil- 
ing creature, slipping down to the rim of the world, to her 
bath in the sweet waters of dawn, whence emerging, pure 
as a water lily, she would float in the cool sky till evening 
came again. And just then she saw me looking, and hid 
behind a holm-oak tree; but I could still see the gleam 
of one shoulder and her long narrow eyes pursuing me. 
I went up to the tree, and passed its dark boughs to take 
her ; but she had slipped behind another. I called to her 
to stand, if only for one moment. But she smiled and 
went slipping on, and I ran, thrusting through the wet 
bushes, leaping the fallen trunks. The scent of rotting 
leaves, disturbed by my feet, leaped out into the dark- 
ness, and birds, surprised, flustered away. And still I ran 
—she slipping ever further into the grove, and ever yet 
looking back at me. And I thought: ‘‘ But I will catch 
you yet, you nymph of perdition! The wood will soon 
be passed, you will have no cover then!’’ And from her 
eyes and the scanty gleam of her flying limbs I never 
looked away, not even when I stumbled or ran against 
tree stems in my blind haste. And at every clearing I 
flew more furiously, thinking to seize all of her with my 
gaze before she could cross the glade; but ever she found 
some little low tree, some bush or birch ungrown, or the 
far top branches of the next grove to screen her flying 
body and preserve allurement. And all the time she 
was dipping, dipping to the rim of the world. And then 
I tripped ; and, as I rose, I saw that she had lingered for 
me ; her long, sliding eyes were full, it seemed to me, of 
pity, as if she would have liked for me to have enjoyed 
the sight of her. I stood still, breathless, thinking that 





at last she would consent ; but, flinging back, up into the 
air, one dark-ivory arm, she sighed and vanished. And 
the breath of her sigh stirred all the birch tree twigs just 
colored with the dawn. Long I stood in that thicket, 
gazing at the spot where she had leapt from me over the 
edge of the world, my heart quivering. 


III. 


I embarked on the estuary steamer that winter 
morning just as daylight came full. The sun was on 
the wing, scattering little white clouds as an eagle might 
scatter doves. They scurried up before him with their 
broken feathers tipped and tinged with gold. In the 
air was a touch of frost, and a smoky mist-drift clung 
here and there above the reeds, blurring the shores of 
the lagoon so that we seemed to be steaming across bound- 
less water, till some clump of trees would fling its top 
out of the fog, then fall back into whiteness. 

And then, in that thick vapor, rounding, I suppose, 
some curve, we came suddenly into we knew not what 
—all white and moving it was, as if the mist were crazed ; 
murmuring, too, with a sort of restless beating. We 
seemed to be passing through a ghost—the ghost of all 
the life that had sprung from this water and its shores ; 
we seemed to be drawn out of reality, to be travelling 
through live air. 

And the fantastic thought sprang into my mind: 
‘‘T have died. This is the voyage of my soul in the wild. 
I am in the final wilderness of spirits—lost in the ghost 
robe that wraps the earth.’’ There seemed in all this 
white murmuration to be millions of tiny hands stretch- 
ing out to me, millions of whispering voices, of wistful 
eyes. I had no fear, but a curious creepy wonder, the 
strangest feeling of having lost myself, and become part 
of this around me; exactly as if my own hands and voice 
and eyes had left me and were groping, and whispering, 
and gazing out there in the eeriness. I was no longer a 
man on an estuary steamer, but part of sentient 
ghostliness. Nor did I feel unhappy; it seemed as 
though I had never been anything but this Bedouin spirit 
hovering. 

We passed through again into the stillness of plain 
mist, and that feeling went—leaving behind it nothing 
but curiosity to know what this was that we had 
traversed. Then suddenly the sun came flaring out, and 
we saw behind us thousands and thousands of white gulls 
dipping, wheeling, brushing the water with their wings, 
bewitched with sun and mist. That was all. And yet 
—that white-winged legion through whom we had 
ploughed our way were not, could never be, to me just 
gulls—there was more than mere sun-glamor gilding 
their misty plumes; there was the wizardry of my past 
wonder, the enchantment of romance. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. 





The Drama. 


A SATIRE IN COMEDY. 


“The ‘Mind-the-Paint’ Girl.” By Arthur W. Pinero. 
Produced at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 


Is it possible for a dramatist, as it certainly is for a 
novelist, to write a play without a hero, and to take 
as his theme the manners and habits of a corner of the 
social world? Mr. Pinero has indeed named his pro- 
voking comedy after its most conspicuous character. 
She is certainly sufficiently prominent, and indeed she 
only leaves the stage for a few insignificant minutes 
throughout the long four acts. But the “mind the 


paint ’’ girl is not a closely studied and intensely 
realised character as Mrs. Tanqueray, Mrs. Ebbsmith, 
and even Letty were. She is the queen of a caste, the 
centre of a little world, and it is on describing this 
queer society that Mr. Pinero has expended his art. He 
has written a love-story, and penned one passionate and 
one pathetic scene. These were the conventional and 
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really trivial portions of the play, and yet because they 
displayed his puppets in postures of intensity, acting 
and re-acting on one another with some shock of desire 
and aversion, they were the only portions of the play 
which the house applauded. They lacked invention or 
sincerity or intellectual interest, but they were drama, 
and manifestly, while they lasted, they stirred a chilly 
and disappointed audience. 

The act in which nothing happened, and no 
one affected a real emotion, was, on the con- 
trary, a masterpiece of technique. It bored the 
audience; it delayed the plot; it meant dramatically 
nothing at all, and yet it was a triumph in social por- 
traiture which redeems the play from the failure of sheer 
commonplace. The caste of the Pandora Theatre sat 
down to supper. They danced somewhere off the stage. 
The couples came strolling in, two by two, and indulged 
before us in fragments of ball-room conversation. The 
impresario displayed his astonishing mannerisms. The 
‘“‘ girls’’ indulged in ill-natured repartee. An extinct 
star bullied her aristocratic husband. A pair of venal 
beauties deployed their arts to extort, the one a motor- 
car and the other a month at Ostend, from their under- 
bred admirers. The crowd came and went and danced 
and sang, revealing its gaiety, its conventional humors, 
its childishness, its hardness, its folly, its good nature, 
much as a gymnastic troupe performs its studied evolu- 
tions round the trapezes and the parallel bars. One 
seemed to be watching a piece of painting, as the big 
significant splashes of color fell like studied daubs across 
the lesser points of light and hue. Every movement, 
every costume counted, and we were quite convinced 
that it is exactly so that ‘‘ the boys’’ and “‘ girls’’ dis- 
port themselves at a ‘“‘ Pandora’’ supper. It was a 
piece of cynical and brilliant realism, but dramatically 
it was null, and all its skill could hardly extort from 
the audience the recognition of one faint round of 
applause. Yet one felt that it was on this scene and 
on some of its briefer companion pictures that Mr. 
Pinero had expended his notable artistic intelligence. 
He had set himself to attempt the portraiture of a group. 
He has drawn it in hard, sure lines, bitter and revealing, 
like a canvas by Sargent. But from all this material 
he has not made a play. 

The root of the failure lay in a certain mechanical 
alternation of purpose in Mr. Pinero’s craftsmanship. 
He seems to have set himself to paint three big scenes 
in the life of the ‘‘ Pandora’’ set. We have them in 
the afternoon more or less restrained, capable of general 
conversation, and indulging only in such hilarities and 
extravagances as may be inspired by a cup of tea. We 
have them in the big ball and supper act. We have 
them, again, tired and sleepy and partially drunken, 
finishing their dissipation as daylight comes in the prin- 
cipal lady’s rooms. Each scene stands by itself, and 
the drama is sandwiched in between. Mr. Pinero gives 
us atmosphere until the air is heavy and palpable. 
But his figures stand outside it. He paints a laborious 
background which is nothing but a background, and then 
suddenly it disappears and a dramatic tableau takes its 
place. The method is manifestly faulty and wrong. 
We want our figures against our background, and 
enveloped in an atmosphere. The dramatic interest 
ought somehow to have been woven into the Hogarthian 
scenes. 

The dramatic interest, such as there is, centres in 
the question whether Lily Parradell, a star of musical 
comedy, will marry the first of the “ boys” who attached 
himself to her, one Captain Jeyes, or a new admirer, a 
real lord, a boy named Farncombe, who has just been 
“drawn into her net.” It is a question which never for 
an instant excites us, because neither of the men engages 
our interest. Lord Farncombe is a lay figure, a shy and 
usually speechless boy, a title in correct clothes, with 
pleasant, innocent manner. Jeyes is a tiresome, jealous 
adorer, who has proved his devotion by going morally to 
pieces and spending his days at the bar of Catani’s in 
order to live at night in the stalls of the “ Pandora” and 
wrangle with his mistress as he sees her home. He has 
so far degenerated that he expends his wits chiefly in 





spying upon her, and is capable of watching the exits 
and entries of her guests from the portico of the house 
opposite. He “comes out strong” in the end, like all 
conventional military men. who have gone morally to 
pieces, renounces Lily after he has forced her to accept 
him in pity, hands her over to her lordling, and dis- 
appears (doubtless to go still further to pieces) to the 
inevitable ranch near Bulawayo. There is, to be sure, 
a stirring scene, in which both men make love after their 
manner, and each suspects that Lily has compromised 
herself with the other; but it interests us only because 
it affords Miss Marie Lohr at length an opportunity for 
some display of character and emotion. The men are, 
the one so unsympathetic and the other so shadowy, that 
we feel a complete indifference as she is tossed and ex- 
changed between them. Of Lily herself the fatal fact is 
that Mr. Pinero has to explain her in set speeches and 
biographical sketches, which are put now into her own 
mouth and again into the mouths of her friends. She 
does not expound herself in her actions. She is a 
thorough, down-right “ good fellow,” the toast of all the 
“ boys,” the friend of all the “ girls,’’ cold and immune 
from passion among these venal and ambitious beauties, 
everybody’s pet up to a certain point, but thereafter 
her leading motive, “ mind the paint,” asserts itself 
against the presuming admirer. “A girl is not a sinner 
because she’s not a saint’ is the jingling motto of her 
famous song. It is an interesting outline sketch for a 
study in character. The stage has enough of frail 
beauties and over-sexed heroines. This rather hard and 
competent, but good-natured little person, making her 
career and piling up a fortune in a world of sensualists 
and sentimentalists, is a fresh and well-observed type, 
new to the conventional world of the theatre. But Mr. 
Pinero has taken his character-study very lightly. He 
hardly troubles to explain to us why the “mind the 
paint ” girl suddenly succumbed to the innocent charms 
of the boy Farncombe. 

The acting of the play was certainly a brilliant and 
skilful piece of work in the scenes where Mr. Pinero 
was painting the society of the ‘‘ Pandora’’ Theatre. The 
‘‘boys’’ and ‘“‘girls’’ and even the waiters and the 
parlormaids fitted so cleverly into the picture, that one 
thought of them almost as so many dots of color on a 
pointilliste’s canvas, so perfectly did they obey the 
general intention of the artist. It was a triumph of 
ensemble and drill. Miss Clare Greet’s performance of 
Lily’s impossible Cockney mother was a particularly 
clever and consistent achievement. Her accent, her 
movements, her homeliness, her simple, greedy, decent 
worldliness could not have been bettered. Mr. Nigel 
Playfair did more than justice to the malicious sketch 
of a vulgarly sensual little Jew, Sam de Castro. Mr. 
Dion Boucicault overdid the extravagant silliness of the 
native English variety of the same type, Lal Roper, who 
had one hobby, ‘‘ the drama,’’ and kept a wife in the 
safely distant domesticity of Bexhill. The “‘girls”’ 
were all precisely as outrageous as Mr. Pinero meant 
them to be, but most arresting and memorable among 
them was Miss Nina Sevening as the lady with “‘ an 
artistic temperature,’? who was ‘the spirit of elfish 
gaiety and fun’’ upon the stage, but off it stood in 
urgent need of a new motor-car to cheer her languishing 
melancholy. Mr. Allan Aynesworth and Mr. Vernon 
Steel had thankless and wooden parts as the two serious 
lovers. Miss Marie Léhr was certainly not in her 
element. Her grace was a joy to watch, but the “ mind 
the paint” girl was probably not at all so refined and 
restrained as she was in the more hilarious passages. 
Her violence, on the other hand, when the veneer wore 
off, and Lily scolded like the little grocer’s daughter 
from across the river, was admirably done. But one 
may doubt whether any of the caste except the fortunate 
exponents of the more extravagantly caricatured habitués 
of the ‘‘ Pandora’’ have much reason to be grateful to 
Mr. Pinero. He has written something between a satire 
and a comedy, dull where the technique is clever and 
trite where the drama grips. The laughter is bitter and 
the sentiment is insincere. 

H. N. B. 
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Letters from Abroad. 


CROATIA AND THE SOUTHERN SLAVS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 





Str,—There is hardly any country in Europe sub- 
jected to such dire experiments as Croatia, the so-called 
*‘ sister-kingdom ’’ of Hungary. For what happens in 
Croatia happens in no other constitutional State. 
Within a space of six years Croatia has had five Bans 
(Governors)—Count Pejacsevich, Dr. Rakodezay, Baron 
Rauch, Dr. Tomasié, and now Mr. Cuvaj. The first 
four were obliged to resign for lack of a Parliamentary 
majority to support them. The present Ban, Mr. 
Cuvaj, has, contrary to the law, dissolved the Croatian 
Sabor (Diet) before it. even met, and is confronted by a 
united nation to oppose him at the polls. 

Besides five Bans, Croatia has had, during the last 
six years, four general elections, and she is now faced 
by a fifth. Two Diets were dissolved before they could 
even sit, while the remaining two were dissolved in 
the hope that the people would change their mind, 
and send to the Sabor such a majority as the Govern- 
ment desired. As the people remained “‘ obstinate,” 
Diet after Diet is being dissolved, and, as to all appear- 
ances the people will remain obstinate even in the 
future, no one can foresee the complications that may 
arise from these unnatural and impossible conditions. 

. The High-treason trial at Zagreb (Agram) and the 
Friedjung trial at Vienna, with all their antecedents 
and consequences, only help to complicate and to render 
still more difficult the situation in the southern part 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and their provisional posi- 
tion in the composition of a ‘‘ dual’’ State, only added 
fuel to the fire. 

To-day more than ever, there exists a Southern- 
Slav question, with Croatia as its centre. | Whoever 
throws a glance at the map of Austria-Hungary, will 
readily see that the territory between the River Drave 
on the north and the sea on the south forms a 
geographical unit, which is, moreover, peopled by one 
single Croato-Servian nation, speaking one single 
language. In the polyglot Monarchy, it is the largest 
territory not intermixed with other languages. More- 
over, this territory, both in view of Italian aspirations 
for the possession of the northern shore of the Adriatic, 
and the commercial and cultural mission of the 
Monarchy towards the south-east, is of the greatest 
strategical importance. 

The true policy of a wise State would be to con- 
solidate the conditions in this territory, namely, Croatia- 
Slavonia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and Istria, to 
meet the just demands of the Croats and Serbs, who 
occupy a tract of country which contributes materially 
to Austria-Hungary’s position as a great and important 
European State. 

But just the contrary happens. Croatia and 
Slavonia are abandoned to the tender mercies of 
Hungary, which, having no outlet to the sea except 
across Croatian territory, uses an iron hand not only to 
repress Croatian national aspirations but even to 
cripple the country economically, so as to render it unfit 
to live its own life. The railways of Croatia and 
Bosnia, mostly built by their own money, serve only 
Magyar interests. Instead of following their natural 
course to Dalmatia and the sea, they are directed 
towards Budapest ; Dalmatia—the pearl of the Adriatic 
—actually has no railway connection with the Monarchy. 

Istria and Dalmatia are two separate Austrian 
provinces ; Croatia virtually belongs to Hungary proper, 
while Bosnia and Herzegovina enjoy a certain autonomy, 
subject to the approval of the governments of Vienna 
and Budapest. 

And thus a territory which forms a national geo- 
graphical unit, and whose economic interests are 
identical, peopled by a race speaking one language, is 
divided into four artificial parts under four different 





political administrations, detrimental to its national 
and economic development. 

It is but natural that the Croats and Serbs exert 
all their powers to break these artificial barriers, and 
to form under the sway of Hapsburg a Southern-Slav 
State with Zagreb (Agram) as the capital of the new 
political combination. The formation of a new 
Southern Slavonic State would, of course, provoke a re- 
construction of the present obsolete dualistic system 
which gives to the Magyars the hegemony over all the 
other races, to which they have no right, either by virtue 
of superior numbers or culture. 

Croatia, as the centre of gravity for all the Southern 
Slavs within the Monarchy, serves as a target for all 
Magyar Chauvinists who seek to repress her efforts 
towards emancipation. 

Hence the suppression of political liberties in 
Croatia, the dissolution of Diets, Press confiscations, 
suppression of political meetings and of freedom of 
speech, personal ruin of political leaders, &c. For, 
Croatia possesses a certain autonomy, a constitution 
which, however restricted by the Hungaro-Croatian 
Compromise of 1868, is still genuine so far as it goes; 
she has her Sabor (the Diet) to which the Ban is 
responsible, a Budget of her own, and autonomy in 
judicial and educational affairs. But during the last five 
years Croatia has enjoyed all these rights only on paper. 
Constitutional life has been suspended, and the Magyars 
do in Croatia as they please. The ‘‘ Compromise,” 
which guarantees certain rights to Croatia, has been 
from the very first so openly violated that no party can 
be formed in Croatia willing to support the Government 
unless the most flagrant of these violations are corrected. 

To Croatian protests all Magyar Governments and 
parties have only one answer: Croatia must elect a 
majority in which the Magyar Government has full con- 
fidence, and which has no special Croatian “ preten- 
sions ’’—in other words, a majority willing to do what- 
ever the Magyars want. 

As no such majority can be formed in-Croatia, the 
country is being ruled absolutely, and the Diet is being 
repeatedly dissolved. Every new Ban acts more 
drastically than his predecessor, and the country is being 
exposed to such trials as cannot but exhaust the patience 
of the people. The danger lies in the fact that the 
persecutions in Croatia find their echo throughout the 
whole Slavonic South. In the fifteen days which have 
elapsed since the new Ban, Mr. Cuvaj, assumed his office, 
he has dissolved the Diet, has caused the opposition 
organs in Croatia to be confiscated over a hundred times ; 
all political meetings have been forbidden; wholesale 
arrests made, several people have been seriously wounded, 
‘* undesirable’? Dalmatian students have been expelled 
from Zagreb; in a word, all civic liberties have been 
suspended. Such events have naturally provoked great 
uneasiness everywhere, the consequences of which no one 
can foresee. The Dalmatian Diet, sitting at present at 
Zara, issued on the 7th inst. an energetic protest against 
the persecutions ‘‘ of our brethren in Croatia with whom 
we are united by ties of one blood, one language, one 
future, and the same ideals of liberty and union,” 
expressing sympathy and encouragement in their 
struggle, and suspending the sitting “‘ on this day when 
the Croatian Sabor should have met, but was unlawfully 
dissolved.’’ 

Every town from Trieste to Cattaro is holding meet- 
ings of protest, and telegrams are pouring into Zagreb 
(Agram), calling upon the people to hold together 
against Magyar oppression. Not only that, but the 
coming of Cuvaj in the name of ‘‘ the Magyar imperial 
idea” has united all the different and most hetero- 
geneous Croatian and Servian parties in Croatia, in order 
to oppose him more successfully at the polls. Besides, 
fifty-eight deputies belonging to the so-called Party of 
Right, and hailing from all the provinces forming the 
Slavonic South, have drawn up a Memorandum to H.M. 
the Emperor-King, calling upon him to unite, according 
to written historical rights and his solemn promises, all 
the provinces of the ancient kingdom of Croatia into 
one political body under his sway. Now, as we have 
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already seen, part of these provinces under the present 
dual system belong to Austria, and part to Hungary, 
and these demands directly affect the existing order of 
things. The Magyars are raising loud protests against 
these ‘‘ revolutionary demands,’’ and the Magyar 
Government is threatening the authors of the 
Memorandum with arrest and prosecution, forgetting at 
the same time to arrest. and prosecute the leaders of the 
Magyar Independent Party in Hungary proper, whose 
political programme stands in direct conflict with the 
Austro-Hungarian Compromise of 1867. On the other 
hand, the Viennese press strongly sympathises with the 
Southern Slavs, and the Austrian Government is doing 
nothing to suppress the agitation within its own pro- 
vinces. No one knows whether Vienna is allowing 
these Southern Slav outbursts against the Magyars in 
order to exact from them the military measures now 
before the Parliament of Budapest, or whether the 
Austrian statesmen have begun to realise that the 
Southern Slav problem should at last be solved. The 
former attitude would be a very dangerous experiment 
to try. The Southern Slavs have so often been deceived 
that Austria, without risking all her prestige among 
them, could not in her own interest afford to deceive 
them once more. If, on the other hand, the Austrian 
statesmen contemplate the solution of the Southern Slav 
problem, they should approach the subject as soon as 
possible ; for events may come when a peaceful solution 
might be impossible, and which might lead the Monarchy 
into such a position as would endanger, not only her pro- 
gress and the happiness of her divers races, but even 
her very existence, and consequently the peace of Europe 
as a whole.—Yours, &c., 
J. F. Lupis. 
(National Croatian Deputy). 
Zara, Dalmatia, 


February 17th, 1912. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE MINERS’ MINIMUM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Perhaps the “ Daily Chronicle’s’’ Parliamentary 
correspondent, in his task of removing the misconceptions 
of other writers regarding the miners’ minimum wage, may 
find time to consider a few misconceptions of his own. 

He needs to be reminded, in the first place, of the fact 
that a minimum rate of pay is not a minimum wage; and 
that no possible sliding-scale increase in the working piece- 
rate will ensure the miner a living wage unless he be working 
under conditions favorable to a fair output. In short, the 
present struggle is precisely what he says it is not :— 

‘“* A demand by the miners that their wages shall not fall 
below a minimum sufficient to ensure decent conditions of 
living.” 

“Wages,”’ not rates, bear in mind; actual in-pocket cash 
at the week-end. Such a demand, he admits, would be 
“just and proper,’’ and “one of which the whole community 
would approve.”’ 

With so much understood, we may see the absurdity of 
another statement of his :— 

“The present struggle in the coal trade cannot be reduced 
to the simple dimensions of a demand for a living wage.” 
Not only is it reducible to such simple dimensions, but 

the actual figures are set down for each day’s work in each 
of many varying coal areas. At present there is no such 
“living wage,’”’ in fixed terms, over a large part of the 
British coal-field ; so that when the Parliamentary correspon- 
dent tells us that— 

“ In 1893, after a prolonged strike, ._. the miners of the 
English federated area won recognition of the principle of a 
living wage,” 

he is deposing historical fact and substituting merely an 
abstract or ethical meaning of a much-abused phrase. What 
the miners did win in that bitter struggle (as some of us 
have reason to remember) was the 40 per cent. scale (fixed at 
375 later) to the 1888 tonnage rates, which the owners 





threatened to reduce by 25 per cent. That was something 
gained ; but thousands of miners’ families have realised since 
then that an irreducible minimum rate is no effective 
guarantee of a wage big enough to live on. 

In his task of elaborating the minimum-plus-sliding- 
scale idea, the Parliamentary correspondent proceeds to show 
how the coal-hewer receives 9s. by earning 6s. ; because— 

“‘In some districts at the present time he gets 50 per cent. 

above the standard minimum.” 

Above what standard minimum? Naturally the uninformed 
reader would suppose that this was the 1893 minimum—the 
“living wage” which he is told was won in that year. In 
reality, it is merely a reference to the minimum of 1888— 
40 per cent. below the 1893 rate. But why select 1888 as the 
year for such a calculation basis? Why not any year in the 
eighteenth century, or, to go to the other extreme, such 
boom years as 1900 or 1908? In the latter year, I fancy, the 
South Wales rate reached 60 per cent.—the maximum—but 
60 per cent. above the 1879 standard, not above 1893. 

Now, to explain. The old federation districts have an 
arrangement by which the rate shall not exceed 60 per cent., 
or fall below 374 per cent. from the 1888 rate. In the same 
way, Monmouthshire and South Wales base their percentages 
on the coal prices of another arbitrarily chosen year—1879— 
with 60 and 35 as the maximum and minimum limit 
within which the sliding scale shall have effect. But 
the rate for these years is not the minimum. That irre- 
ducible rate—won in 1893 in the federated districts, and 
spoken of by the “Chronicle’”’ correspondent as a “ living 
wage’’—is 374 per cent. higher; so that where a rate is 
50 per cent. above the 1888 figure it is only 124 above the 
actual minimum. 

Yet all this has nothing whatever to do with the present 
demand for a minimum income; and it is not true that “the 
men who make the demand earn a living wage already.”’ 
It is not true all round; but, unfortunately for the 
“Chronicle’’ Parliamentary correspondent’s argument, it 
is true in certain districts, such as Durham, where that very 
principle of a minimum wage, which the correspondent and 
certain mine-owners say is impossible, is already in actual 
practice. 

The principle as adopted for day-wage earners and for 
coal-getters in abnormal or defective places is applicable to 
colliers in other parts of a mine where adverse conditions 
other than “ lifts ’’ or faults in the seam prevent a man from 
getting the best results for his unstinted effort. It is not 
“a demand to be paid wages without any regard to work 
done,” but it may be, and at times must be, a demand for 
wages irrespective of a “ minimum output.’’ “Work done” 
is not synonymous with “output”; if it were, there would 
be no need for a stable minimum, even in abnormal places. 

With regard to guarantees of a fair day’s work, one 
ought to write with some reserve, as “ the Secret Committee 
of Ten ’’ are now negotiating on this admittedly difficult, but 
not insurmountable, obstacle. But it would help to remove 
some common misconceptions on this point among people 
who have not seen a coal mine if writers and readers would 
realise that a man does not go down a mine for the good 
of his health or for a day’s holiday; that all working-places 
in a mine are visited regularly by underlookers or foremen, 
according to Act of Parliament; that every working miner 
who sends up a box of coal attaches his “ tally ’’ to it; that 
all such coal is weighed on the pit bank by the colliery 
weighman in the presence of a check-weighman paid by the 
miners; and that such results, considered in conjunction 
with working conditions easily defined by a committee of 
experts, leave little room for doubt as to whether a man has 
earned his pay or not. 

Such committees the miners have proposed all along to 
set up; so that “the possibilities of malingering,’’ so much 
over-stated, can be reduced to an insignificant minimum. 
I have seen more malingering in the domestic and building 
trades and in London newspaper offices in one week than I 
have seen in a whole year about a colliery. When a coal- 
getter has his fixed working-place, or a day-wage man his jig- 
brow or his level or other set task to tend, he may be less 
amenable to speeding-up than a cotton-weaver at his loom, 
or some other human atom in a great machine organisation, 
but his place is there, and his work, done or undone, will 
give its own daily verdict. If his best be not good enough, 
the mine-manager Will retain, under the new conditions, 
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his right to substitute better “ material ’’; and the aged and 
infirm will be excluded from the class to whom the minimum 
is payable. 

Against the forebodings that the extra cost may be more 
than some mines can bear, and that in all mines it will 
increase working expenses and reduce output, several oppos- 
ing considerations should weigh. ‘“ Human nature being 
what it is,” as the stand-still party tell us, a man will not be 
content with a modest minimum where he can earn more. 
If as many as 10 per cent. of the coal-getters in a mine 
do actually produce less than value for minimum, it is only 
a small percentage spread over the total working costs; and 
the admitted advantage gained by the owners with each 
stage of increase in the selling price of coal—this proportion 
being greater than the extra cost in wages—provides a little 
nest-egg to meet this feared extra outlay. 

But, above all, there is the possible and probable in- 
crease in working efficiency to be counted on. We should be 
likely to have fewer Monday morning delays through the 
week-end “falls ’’ not being cleared away in time; more 
boxes to spare for the collier and his drawer waiting to 
clear away, for another spell of drilling, the coal already 
down; probably a few new boxes where there are not enough 
to serve all the working-places; greater promptitude in 
timbering and the laying of rails; and a score of other odd 
items that go to help the miner instead of harassing him in 
earning all he can. In fact, when the owners awaken to 
the real possibilities of the situation and get rid of the 
inbred fear of the minimum principle—which is already an 
accepted part of our everyday life in departments of health, 
sanitation, factory inspection, and even in wages—they will 
realise that they stand to gain rather than lose by granting 
the united demands of the Miners’ Federation. We pay 
the gardener his daily wage whatever his results; counsel 
gets his fee though he lose his case; even the doctor may 
get paid when his patient dies; why not pay the miner a 
fair day’s wage for an ascertainable fair day’s work, though 
adverse conditions may reduce his output? Let coal-owners 
first recognise that the men’s demands are reasonable, and 
they will have gone half-way towards the only possible 
settlement.—Yours, X&c., 

One Wuo Has Seen a Coat Mine. 

National Liberal Club, 

February 19th, 1912. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Simr,—In your article on “The Miners’ Minimum” you 
say that what the miners ask is that wages “shall secure to 
a mining family a sufficient regular income to maintain a 
decent standard of life,’’ and that, in your judgment, it is 
“a sound principle.’’ Surely, as upholders of the in- 
dividualistic régime, you must be assuming that “a mining 
family” does not exceed three children. In which case, I 
would heartily accept the principle. ‘“ Minimum families ”’ 
necessarily accompany the public assurance of “minimum 
standards’ of comfort. Philanthropic Liberalism, which 
replaced laissez faire Liberalism, must now become a 
Malthusian Liberalism.—Yours, &c., 

Brasted, Kent, 

February 20th, 1912. 


B. Duntor, M.B. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Siz,—You support the idea of a minimum wage as being 
a demand for such earnings as will “maintain a decent 
standard of life.”’ But you record the fact that the official 
demand of the Miners’ Federation is for 4s. 64d. per diem 
in Somerset and for 7s. 6d. in Yorkshire. Surely, if the former 
sum reaches a decent standard, the latter far exceeds it. 
Is it not evident that the miners are practical men and 
are really demanding, not a decent standard, but “all that, 
in their judgment, the traffic will bear”? Whether they 
are morally right or wrong, whether economically they are 
justified or not, I do not discuss. But surely your state- 
ment of their case is not an accurate one.—Yours, &c., 
Ww. @. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
February 17th, 1912. 


[Part of the difference between the approved minimum 








for Somerset and Yorkshire is attributable to differences 
in the costs of living in the two districts. But part may 
reasonably be attributed to a difference in the generally 
prevalent rates of wages in the two districts which affects the 
meaning of the term “decent standard of life.” This 
standard is higher for Yorkshire than for Somerset. We 
admit no inaccuracy.—Ep., Nation. ] 





STRIKES AND WARS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—It is a common habit nowadays to speak of strikes 
as war—the coal war, the railway war, &c.—yet the closeness 
of the parallel is, perhaps, hardly realised. In war the 
worst danger to a nation lies in the stoppage of supplies; 
yet the stoppage of supplies is the immediate result of a 
strike in any of the great vital industries, such as coal or 
transport, and thus it arises that strikes and lock-outs are 
baser than foreign war. In war the combatants—the soldiers 
—risk and lose life and limbs from the beginning of the 
combat; but in strikes and lock-outs the employer with his 
private resources, the workman backed by his union, do not 
at the beginning of the contest suffer the extreme of physical 
privation; but for the innocent non-combatants, physical 
privation commences the moment the strike brings about 
scarcity. The children and the aged, the weakest and the 
poorest, it is they who are crushed in the struggle of their 
stronger fellows for their “rights.”” Private war is at an 
end; it is recognised as crime. Is it not time the same 
principle was applied to industrial war? Should not a 
strike in any of the great vital industries be considered to 
bring the stain and disgrace of murder on the souls alike 
of masters and of men?—Yours, &c., 


A. B. Wattis CHaPpMan. 
Bayswater, W. 
February 20th, 1912. 


THE WELSH ESTABLISHMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—I have read the letter in your issue of last week 
from a “Cheshire Incumbent,” and I desire to inform 
him and your readers that the Bishop of St. Asaph 
has not, as your correspondent asserts, fulfilled his 
promise to furnish to the public a list of the eighty parishes 
in his diocese according to the understanding at the Church 
Defence meeting in Wallasey on Tuesday evening, November 
21st. Here is the question submitted to the Bishop—in 
writing and politely, after he had voluntarily offered to 
answer any interrogations, at the close of his speech :— 


‘The Lord Bishop has often declared, and that for years, 
that in the diocese of St. Asaph there are eighty parishes 
without a resident nonconformist minister, and consequently the 
Bishop asks: If the State Church in Wales is disestablished, 
what will be the religious and spiritual condition of these parishes? 

“Are we to understand that there are in the diocese of 
St. Asaph eighty parishes without any nonconformist ministers 
residing therein, and that there are no religious ministrations in 
them by the Free Churchmen? Or is it to imply that there is no 
nonconformist church in these parishes with a specially stipended 
pastor or minister? Will the Lord Bishop kindly furnish to the 
public Press a list of these particular parishes in the diocese of 
St. Asaph?” 


The stating of the question once more will, I hope, make 
the issue clear to your readers. The Bishop regarded the 
question as a long one, and I suggested that it was ‘“‘ compre- 
hensive’’; and it was evident that he at once realised its 
drift and aptness, but could not help misconstruing it. He 
offered a homily to Welsh Free Churchmen—that the volun- 
tary system should be such as to render it unnecessary for 
Welsh preachers to combine secular work with their 
religious duties! I reminded him that Paul was a tent- 
maker and that Peter was a fisherman (the Bishop had in 
his speech been claiming the Apostolic Succession). 

Last December the Vale of Clwyd Presbytery of the 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, at its monthly meeting in 
Rhyl, followed up my question and decided to write to 
Bishop Edwards to point out the need of sending them—as 
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being within the diocese—a list of the alleged eighty 
parishes. He replied; and what a most extraordinary pro- 
duction it was. Just what could be expected from the 
Bishop. He said that by the figures compiled for him by the 
clergy (!) at the end of 1910 there were so many 
parishes without a Calvinistic Methodist minister, so many 
without a Congregational minister, so many without a 
Wesleyan minister, and so many without a Baptist 
minister. Even when submitting this concoction, he did not 
condescend to give details. However, he offered the 
Presbytery a homily on their Trust Deed, and how they had 
degenerated and departed from it, and spent their time in 
temporal and political matters at the sittings of the 
Presbytery. At its January sitting, the Presbytery con- 
sidered the Bishop’s reply, and decided to write that he 
had given no answer to their application for a list of the 
eighty parishes ; requesting him to do so without any further 
delay. Doubtless “Cheshire Incumbent ’’ had this incident 
in mind when writing his letter. I saw all this in the 
English and vernacular press. The Bishop of St. Asaph has 
had three months to furnish the list of the eighty parishes, 
and it would be more becoming for him to comply, if he can, 
than to peregrinate England, reiterating his statement about 
these apocryphal benighted parishes. If in a position to do 
so, let him publish the list—Llan this, and Llan that, &c., 
—then the Free Churchmen concerned will categorically 
reply as to each parish. These utterances, and others like 
them, are intended to scare the unsuspecting English folk. 
Why, Lord Lansdowne, in his speech on the Address on 
Wednesday, seems to be caught by them! His Lordship said, in 
the Lords: “We believe that by depriving the Church in 
Wales of these funds you will denude of its ministrations 
many remote districts where the ministrations of the Church 
of England are the only ministrations which are available to the 
people.”” I fancy that after listening to such a groundless and 
misleading public declaration, Mr. Gladstone (as he some- 
times did) would exclaim, Bosh! Lord Lansdowne, however, 
must be excused, for was not this fable put into his mouth by 
a Lord Bishop? Why, the Establishment is notorious for 
having its churches, as a rule, placed in “ out-of-the-way ”’ 
corners for the country people, their convenience not 
apparently being considered; probably that of the squire 
is preferred. 

With respect to my “recklessly’’ knocking off 93,000 
from the 193,000 Church communicants, I qualified my con- 
tention by saying: “If tested by the standard and practice 
which obtains with the Free Churchmen when making up 
their communicant roll at the end of each year when the 
register is revised.’’ For the last two or three years the 
Nonconformists of Wales and, indeed, England as well have 
had to report to their annual assemblies decreased member- 
ship. In the case of Wales, owing to the ebb and reaction 
after the remarkable religious revival of 1904-5, it is only 
honest to make the admission. Does the Establishment 
admit anything of the sort? Judging by the utterances of 
Welsh Bishops on the platforms of England, the Establish- 
ment is always thriving and booming, and that in the face of 
the general complaint of the Christian Churches all over the 
world as to the tendency of the people to abstain from 
attendance at places of worship! How to get them in is the 
cry everywhere, and divers are the means employed for the 
purpose. The Welsh Free Churchmen had ample and sub- 
stantial reasons for not agreeing to the suggested religious 
census, and about which they are now so often twitted by 
their opponents. When counting their people, the method 
of Free Churchmen is not the same as that employed by 
the Establishment, being fundamentally different. 

Disguise it as we may, as long as the connection between 
the Church and State continues in Wales, successive Govern- 
ments, Cabinets, and political parties, be they Liberal or 
Conservative, assert, or quietly acquiesce in the assertion, 
that religion according to the tenets and rites of the Estab- 
lishment is the only fit and proper religion for the people 
of Wales ; hence, you have clerical arrogance, exclusiveness, 
and superciliousness. The Free Churchmen demur to it and 
ask that it may be terminated, and that they may enjoy 
religious equality before the law of the land. They ask for 
social justice, and it must be granted.—Yours, &c., 


Hueu Epwarps. 
Liverpool, February 17th, 1912. 





RURAL HOUSING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. Hugh Aronson claims 
to speak for Liberalism ; but surely, sir, if the doctrines he 
preaches can in any way be allied to the force which should 
combine Liberty, Truth, and Justice, it is time that we 
coined a new word which will, when written or spoken, be 
at once known to stand for the three primary articles of the 
faith which I mention. 

The “unit’’ can very well take care of itself, given 
freedom, and the great problem of housing would be no 
problem at all if, instead of setting ourselves up to “care 
for’’ those badly housed, we see to it that the cause be 
removed. 

Politicians calling themselves Liberals made the greatest 
mistake in 1909 in the way they proposed to deal with this 
question of land reform for agricultural districts, and paid 
for their folly. The inhabitants of rural villages, even in 
those darkest Home counties, know what is wanted. 

The policy of the Liberal Party, even after the lesson 
they got, seems to be fixity of tenure for the farmer and 
State building of laborers’ cottages. 

Mr. Aronson gives details of the rents paid for seventy- 
four cottages in one village—4s. to 4s. 3d. per week—and 
later goes on to advocate the State building of cottages to 
let at 2s. 6d. per week. 

Such low rents as obtain in Ireland of 9d. to 1s. 6d. per 
week, are “arrived at by spreading the repayment of the 
loan over a very long series of years.”’ 

In other words, the general public are to be called upon 
still further to bolster up land monopoly by the great annual 
loss entailed by a bad economic housing scheme. 

This letter, so prominently put before your readers, is 
the most glaringly anti-Liberal that could possibly be con- 
ceived. 

The root remedy for the conditions worse than slavery 
now existing in village or town slum is not the provision 
of shelters for the slaves, but setting the slaves at liberty. 

Take off the enormous taxes on all homes, and capital 
will soon be attracted back to so natural and (if freed) stable 
a security as homes for a free people.—Yours, &c., 


BuILpeEr. 
February 17th, 1912. 





SCOTTISH AND IRISH HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In last Saturday’s Nation Mr. Murray announces 
that Scottish Home Rulers will not support any Irish Home 
Rule Bill which concedes more liberty than Scotland asks 
for herself. May I appeal to him and his sympathisers 
to offer some justification for what, primé facie, is a nauseat- 
ing piece of “dog-in-the-mangerism ’’? Surely the burden 
of proof lies on them to show: (1) that an Irish Home Rule 
Bill, constructed on lines other than those considered to be 
incomparably the best and most workable by Irishmen of all 
shades of opinion, and by the Government’s committee of 
experts, will really form a satisfactory basis for a subsequent 
all-round scheme, and (2) that the devolution of its powers 
by the Imperial Parliament ought, ceteris paribus, to be 
carried out in accordance with Scottish rather than Irish 
and Imperial ideas. It is time for Liberals of all 
nationalities to realise that in framing the Home Rule Bill 
symmetry must be a subordinate consideration, and that if 
symmetry were to be enforced, there is at least as much to 
be said for applying Irish Home Rule to Scotland as for 
applying Scottish Home Rule to Ireland.—Yours, &c., 

Frank MacDermor. 

1, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 

February 21st, 1912. 





THE CASE OF MR. BALL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Mr. Nevinson’s letter in your issue of the 17th 
inst., calls attention to a fact which has not failed to im- 
press many of us. A convicted swindler is allowed not only 
privileges in gaol but, further, to carry on his professional 
work there. 

Three years ago, I, as a suffragist, was sentenced to a 
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month’s imprisonment in Holloway, the charge being 
obstruction. I served my full time as an ordinary convicted 
prisoner, mostly in solitary confinement. Finding this con- 
finement a serious mental strain, I petitioned the Home 
Office to allow me the use of a pencil in order to make 
notes on @ history I was reading, and to keep my mind 
wholesomely employed. My petition was refused, and no 
reason given. Only those who have endured solitary con- 
finement can have any idea of what it means. However, I 
do not complain of that. What, in the words of Mr. Nevin- 
son, “does fill us with bitter indignation’’ is the fact that 
even to-day—witness the case of Mr. Ball—such difference 
is made between an undoubted criminal and those convicted 
of offences of a venial nature, for political motives only. 
It makes us feel there is something seriously wrong in the 
moral outlook of both people and Government who permit 
such things in our national life. On the one hand, we have 
Ministers eternally talking, in high-sounding phrases, about 
liberty, justice, equality, &c., and, on the other, a wide 
discrepancy between words and action. Such discrepancy 
comes ill from a Liberal Government, and is sadly sugges- 
tive of how far we have travelled from the real spirit of 
true Liberalism. Liberalism makes a great profession, and 
has a fine heritage behind it; but has it forgotten that to 
whom much is given much is demanded?—Yours, &c., 
K. Dovetas Smita. 
26, Erskine Hill, Hendon, N.W. 
February 19th, 1912. 





THE ART OF SUSTERMANNS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Can any of your readers inform me whether any 
private or public collection of pictures in England contains 
a specimen of the work of Siistermanns? 

Those who know his magnificent portraits in many a 
famous collection in Italy, and especially those who saw 
the great Ritralto exhibition of the past year, Florence’s 
share of the Quintenary Exhibition, will regret bitterly that 
our National Gallery does not contain one specimen of his 
brush, more refined than that of Franz Hals, and more virile 
than that of Vandyke.—Yours, &c., 

A. M. MEeEgcer. 

Bellecroft, Newport, I.W. 

February 19th, 1912. 


THE FINEST VIEW IN THE WORLD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have read with interest the letters in your 
columns on the finest view in the world. I have not seen 
so much of this beautiful world as some of your correspon- 
dents, but I have seen many lovely scenes. I have sailed 
round the world, calling at Teneriffe, Cape Town, Hobart 
Town in Tasmania, and visited New Zealand, returning by 
Cape Horn, and calling at Rio de Janeiro, which is, I 
believe, the most picturesquely situated harbor and city I 
have seen. I have spent winters on the Riviera, and Italy, 
and visited other parts of the Continent. When a young 
man, I had a walking tour through Switzerland. It puzzles 
me to say what is the finest view in the world I have seen. 
But I have no hesitation in saying that one of the two most 
magnificent scenes or pictures in Nature I have beheld was a 
view of the Peak of Teneriffe, when leaving for the Cape in 
early morning. The mountain was wreathed in a white 
garment of mist, the summit alone was visible, like a mighty 
dome towering heavenwards. The great expanse of ocean 
was sparkling with jewelled sunbeams. A glorious sight! 
The other impressive scene was Mont Blanc on a glorious 
moonlight night, such a night as, I believe, inspired Cole- 
ridge to compose his hymn to Mont Blanc.—Yours, &c., 

R. W. CampseEtt. 

St. Regulus, Craigmore, Isle of Bute. 

February 18th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—It is gratifying that your editorial note to my 
original letter inviting your travelled readers to give their 
opinion as to the “ Finest View in the World ” has led to so 
satisfactory a response. It is pleasing to those of us who 











have not been quite over the world to know that we still 
have many magnificent views to enjoy. Personally, I hope 
to visit most of these some day. 

I should like to point out that the claim for the 
Orotava district as the “finest view in the world” was not 
put forward as my own verdict, but as that of Humboldt, 
the great traveller. Although considerably travelled, I have 
not been sufficiently round the world to warrant my putting 
forward this claim on my own account. There is no doubt, 
however, that the Orotava view is amongst the finest. It 
can be reached vid Santa Cruz, which is served by steamers 
of many lines, but it is much more easily reached from 
Port Orotava, which is served regularly by only one 
passenger line from Britain, sailing from Liverpool.— 
Yours, &c., G. Macara. 

Spencer Park, St. Albans, 

February 19th, 1912. 


“DEMORALISING LITERATURE.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I should like to range myself on the side of Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson in his protest against the threatened legis- 
lation on the above subject, and to express my thanks to 
you, for your editorial endorsement of his views.—Yours, 
&e., GEORGE Bourne. 

February 17th, 1912. 





CITIZEN SETTLEMENTS AND PRISON REFORM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Simr,—Will you allow me to anticipate a misconception 
which might arise from the letter on “George Junior” 
reformatories, written by my friend Mrs. Cobden Sanderson, 
and published recently in the Nation? 

Mr. George Montague is, as Mrs. Cobden Sanderson 
states, starting a colony in England for boys alone; but I 
know that the exclusion of girls from this colony is entirely 
against Mr. Montague’s wishes. He has expressed to me, 
both in private conversation and at public meetings, his 
deep regret that the authorities have not allowed him to copy 
the school at Freeville in the question of the mixing of boys 
and girls. I am quite sure that no one realises more clearly 
than Mr. Montague how much of the wholesome tone, which 
is so characteristic of the “ George Junior Republic,”’ is due 
to the healthy atmosphere produced by the influence of boys 
and girls on one another. 

It is, I think, to be greatly regretted that the short- 
sightedness of our English authorities has obliged Mr. 
Montague, a man of such considerable experience in these 
matters, to start his scheme in this country, stripped of 
one of its greatest’ advantages. 

There is hope in some quarters that, if Mr. Montague’s 
colony is a success, he may be allowed to introduce girls 
into it; but if, as Mrs. Cobden Sanderson’s letter seems to 
suggest, a separate girls’ reformatory were now started, the 
mixing of the sexes in these reformatories, which is the cure 
for so many unnatural and unnecessary evils, would be, I 
fear, further off than ever.—Yours, &c., 


Inner Temple. Cyrit B. ANDREWS. 





AN AUTHOR’S PROTEST. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I should like to know why your critic introduces 
my name (‘‘ Rita’’) into his review of another author’s 
book ? 

I consider it an impertinence, to say the least of it. He 
is not concerned with what I write—or may have written— 
and should confine his critical (?) observations to the subject 
in hand. 

An author suffers quite enough from the incompetence 
and ignorance of the book-reviewer without having unneces- 
sary proofs of his qualifications thrust upon her by the 
odium of comparisons. 

Kindly publish this letter.—Yours, &c., 

“Rita” (Mrs. Desmonp Humpnreys). 

Cliffeot, Alum Chine, Bournemouth, W. 

February 20th, 1912. 


P.S.—The enclosed notice of “Calvary” may serve to 
show you what other critics think of my work. 
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A REQUEST FOR LIGHT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—I will not attempt to answer ‘“‘ Digamma’s ”’ ques- 
tions; if I did, I am sure I should not satisfy him. I 
am not a scientist, nor a philosopher, nor a theologian; I 
do not aspire to be a mentor, only a seeker after light, 
like ‘‘ Digamma ”’ himself. 

The book to which I have called his attention has 
helped me greatly in that search, as it has helped many 
others, for the author of it was one who had faced the 
problems of doubt and unbelief in their varied forms, and 
first of all, in his own heart. He never, in the writer’s 
experience, minimised difficulties, or failed to understand 
them. His name and work and saintly life are well- 
known to many, in our own and other communions. He 
was a priest in Anglican orders, and the following words, 
quoted from the preface to “ The Divine Trinity and Unity,” 
prove that in desire and intention, at: any rate, his state- 
ments were in accordance with the mind of the Catholic 
Church as a whole, though I am sure he saw deeper mean- 
ings in her creeds and formularies than those which lie on 
the surface. 

““In all I have said I submit myself to the judgment of 


good and wise men, and to the authority of the Catholic Church. 
In the words of St. Augustine, errare valde possum: hereticus 


esse nolo.” 

But I do not think that ‘‘ Digamma”’ or any one else 
will be convinced by argument of the truth of the resurrec- 
tion of the body. We may strive to give a reason for 
the faith that is in us, but that faith, such as it is, does 
not find its chief support in theory, but in the experience 
of life. It has been the privilege of the writer to see, 
not once nor twice only, a death-bed illuminated by the 
belief in the future life, and a realisation of things unseen 
and eternal, in the midst of such present misery and 
distress as one would have thought all-powerful to over- 
whelm it. 

In the face of such vital experiences as those (and 
they are certainly not peculiar to the writer), it seems 
impossible to consider a belief in the resurrection of the 
body—that is, of the man himself—as a ‘‘ dead dogma,’ and 
the arguments which seem to justify it, as ‘‘ dead leaves.’’ 
3ut the writer has neither taste nor aptitude for contro- 
versy, and thinks it more than possible that ‘‘ Digamma ”’ 
will remain as little convinced by this second item as the 
first. Truth is one, but we reach it by various passes, 
and the ‘“‘ Light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world,’’ while it shines for us all, comes through 
various windows, and often enough from unlooked for 
quarters. What the writer finds helpful and illuminating 
is to ‘‘ Digamma” an example “ of the obscurum per 
obscurius method ’’; so that there we had better leave it, 
though I doubt after all if it will rest there, that is to 
say, if ‘‘ Digamma”’ is as sincere as I take him to be in 
his desire for Light.—Yours, &c., 


M. R. Hoste. 
February 22nd, 1912. 


THE WAR IN TRIPOLI. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—If it be true that Germany has obtained facilities 
for her navy in the Mediterranean, some confirmation is 
forthcoming for the views expressed by Mr. Skrine in your 
paper on December 9th last. In any case, it is gradually 
becoming apparent that Italy had a good deal more excuse 
for her expedition in Tripoli than was at first imagined. 

It is also worth noting that exactly similar charges and 
counter-charges of cruelty have lately been made by the Rus- 
sians and Persians as were made by the Italians and Turks. 
Considering the evil reputation of the last named it is sur- 
prising that reports of Italian cruelties were at first believed 
in England, but, judging by the silence of the newspapers 
on that head lately, and by the news of renewed crimes in 
the Balkans, I think it has become fairly clear that the 
Italian soldiers were libelled in a most gross manner. They 
were our friends during the South African War, and there 
must be many in this country who will be glad to see their 
character rehabilitated.—Yours, &c., TAN. 

February 19th, 1912. 





THE PRICE OF CONSOLS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Fifty years ago last month (January 2nd, 1862), 
my mother bought Consolidated 3 per cent. Annuities at 91. 
Can any of your readers tell me why I should expect to get 
more than 76 9-16 for 24 per cent. Annuities now? 

Last year these ranged from 744 to 804.—Yours, &c., 

R. Russert CoLemMan. 
Theydon, Nepean Street, Roehampton. 


THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In reading Mr. Brougham Villiers’s fascinating 
volume “The Socialists Movement in England,” one is 
surprised amid so much that bears the mark of the most 
modern thought to come across a chapter called ‘‘ The 
Reform of the Liquor Traffic,’’ which is remarkable for 
the comparative medievalism of its scientific views, and 
which suggests that possibly some interesting facts have 
escaped the author’s notice. When he states that ‘ the 
temperance movement derives its strength from the need 
of protesting against excessive drinking,’’ one wonders 
whether he has not discovered that it is the ‘‘ moderate,’’ 
rather than the “excessive,” use of alcohol which is inter- 
esting many members of the medical and scientific world 
to-day. Has he possibly not heard of Professor Kraepelin, 
of Munich, who was converted to total abstinence by his 
own experiments with regard to the effect of the use of 
small quantities of alcohol? Presumably he would not 
consider a dose of 1 oz. or 14 0z. of alcohol ‘‘ excessive ”’ 
drinking, and therefore one would be interested to know 
how he disproves the statements of Sir Victor Horsley, 
military commanders, and others, as to the reduction in 
mental and physical output which this produces. 

If he cannot do so, how can our minds be at rest 
even if we have reason to believe that liquor for the future 
is to be consumed in charming public-houses, amid palms and 
singing-birds and other esthetic delights?—Yours, &c., 

M. M. ANDERSON. 

10, Park Terrace, 

February 22nd, 1912. 





THE PRAYER OF OLD MICHAEL. 
(After the Prose of Dr. Douglas Hyde.) 


“Tr is but a little thing of Thee 

Old Michael asks, O God. 

A child he brings across the stones 
The blessed saints have trod. 

Take pity on this dear, soft lad, 
Help him to play his part; 

Put wisdom in his bonnie head, 
Keep clane his sweet young heart. 


‘‘ Scatter the Divil’s mist, O Christ, 

An’ bring this lad great joys, 

An’ let him larn his lessons, Lord, 
Just like the other boys. 

Lord, Thou Thyself wert young one time, 
The priest he thinks with me, 

So smile on this child’s youth, and lead 
His little feet to Thee. 


‘* A young child’s tears are bitter, Lord, 

But Thou can’st make them sweet, 

A young child’s thoughts are deep, so keep 
Them fresh, like Wicklow wheat. 

Keen is a young child’s happiness; 
Wilt bless his laughing eyes? . 

Hold out Thine hands, O Lord, O God, 
An’ heed Thy sarvant’s cries!” 


Tromas Movtr. 
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Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion.”” Hibbert Lectures. By 
L. R. Farnell. (Williams & Norgate. 6s. net.) 

“The Labor Unrest: What It Is and What It Portends.”” By Fred 
Henderson. (Jarrold. 2s. 6d. net.) 

‘“The Early English Dissenters in the Light of Recent Research.” 
By Champion Burrage. (Cambridge University Press. 2 vols. 


20s. net.) 
“Change in the Village.”” By George Bourne. (Duckworth. 5s. 
net.) 


“Cardinal de Retz.”” By David Ogg. (Methuen. 6s. net.) 

*“A Polish Exile with Napoleon.” By G. L. de St. M. Watson. 
(Harpers. 12s. 6d. net.) 

““The Secret Woman.” A Drama. By Eden Phillpotts. (Duck- 
worth. 1s. 6d. net.) 

“The Next Religion.”” A Play in Three Acts. By Israel Zangwill. 
(Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“The Early Court of Queen Victoria.”” By Clare Jerrold. (Nash. 
15s. net.) 

“Catholicism and the Modern Mind.” 
(Arnold. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“* Letters and Recollections of Mazzini.” By Mrs. Hamilton King. 
(Longmans. 56s. net.) 

““ Manalive.”” By G. K. Chesterton. (Nelson. 2s. net.) 

“The Victories of Olivia.”” By Evelyn Sharp. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

“Un Pélerin d’Angkor.”’ Par Pierre Loti. (Paris: Calmann- 
Lévy. 3fr. 50.) 

** Greco, ou le Secret de Toléde.”” Par Maurice Barrés. (Paris: 
Paul. 3fr. 50.) 

= —, Novellen. Von Carl Hauptmann. (Leipzig: Rowohlt. 
3m. 


By Malcolm Quin. 


* * + 

We understand that Mr. Harold Cox is to succeed 
Mr. Arthur Elliot as editor of the “ Edinburgh Review.’’ 
Mr. Cox will take charge of the review after the issue of the 
April number. 

* * * 

Mr. Wiii1am Wartson’s “The Heralds of the Dawn,”’ 
which will be published by Mr. John Lane about the middle 
of next month, is a tragedy in four acts, written in blank 
verse, the subject being the passing of the Divine right of 
kings. 

« » oa 

TueE life of Pére Hyacinthe is to be written by his son, 
M. Paul Hyacinthe Loyson, and the Abbé Houtin, and its 
publication is expected at an early date. 

* * * 

Booxs on Ireland figure largely in the publishers’ lists 
this season. Several of these have already appeared, and 
«a good many others are now nearing publication. One of 
the most promising is Mr. Robert Lynd’s “ Rambles in 
Irish Ways,” a volume of descriptions, conversations, and 
general notes, dealing for the most part with the southern 
half of Ireland. It is to be published by Messrs. Mills & 
Boon, as is also “ My Irish Year,” by Mr. Padraic Colum. 
Mr. Colum is one of the group of Irish writers whose literary 
activity received its chief impetus from the work of Mr. 
W. B. Yeats and John Synge, and, like the latter, he has 
a thorough knowledge of Irish peasant life. Towards the 
end of the month Messrs. Routledge will publish “ Aspects 
of Home Rule,’”’ containing the speeches delivered by 
Mr. Arthur Balfour on that topic during the 1893 cam- 
paign, together with his Jast speech as Leader of the 
Unionist Party. Yet another book, to be issued shortly by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, is “Ireland and Home Rule,”’ 
a collection of essays by members of the Eighty Club who 
recently paid a visit to Ireland. 

* * * 

A stupy of the forces and tendencies that showed them- 
selves in English literature during the quarter of a century 
between 1880 and 1905 has been written by Mr. J. M. 
Kennedy, and will be published by Mr. Stephen Swift. Mr. 
Kennedy begins with a sketch of romanticism and 
classicism, then proceeds to examine the work of Walter 
Pater and Oscar Wilde, and concludes with chapters on the 
poets and essayists who were touched by the influence of 
these two writers. 

* * * 

Eacu fresh addition of a group of volumes to Messrs. 

Dent’s “ Everyman’s Library ” is an event of decided interest 





in the world of books. We learn that since the series was 
started, over ten million volumes have been sold, or, in 
other words, that every book in the series has had an average 
of more than eighteen thousand readers. Contrasted 
with the circulation of “ best sellers,”’ such as “ The Rosary,”’ 
this does not seem very large, but it is a proof that 
the issue of good books at a low price is a sound commercial 
undertaking. Thirty-nine new volumes have been added to 
the library this week, bringing the total up to six hundred. 
They include additions to all departments of the library 
except “Reference’’ and “Oratory’’—a selection from 
Grattan’s speeches would not have been amiss at the present 
moment—and make a very varied and interesting collection. 
x * * 

Brocrapny is represented by three works—Mr. Bolton 
King’s “ Life of Mazzini,’’ Leslie’s “ Memoirs of John Con- 
stable,” edited by Mr. C. J. Holmes, and Holmes’s “ Life 
of Mozart,’’ with an introduction from Mr. Ernest New- 
man. The first of these is an excellent addition to the 
series. Mr. King is, with Mr. Trevelyan and Mr. Roscoe 
Thayer, one of the leading authorities on the struggle for 
Italian freedom, and his book is the standard biography of 
the famous Italian patriot and thinker. The re-issue has 
been revised by the author in the light of recent publications, 
especially the letters written by Mazzini to Melegari. Mr. 
C. J. Holmes writes in high terms of Leslie’s “ Memoirs of 
Constable.” Leslie was, he says, a sounder critic than 
Ruskin, and it is in his book on Constable that the message 
of sincerity to nature “finds its first and most perfect 
expression.” 

x ¥ * 

One of the features of “Everyman’s Library”’ is that 
from time to time it draws our attention to books of real 
merit which were either ignored on their first appearance or 
are now almost forgotten. To this class belongs “Joan 
Seaton,’ by Mary Beaumont, to which Dr. R. F. Horton 
contributes a brief introduction. The novel was originally 
published in 1896, and Dr. Horton tells us that authorities 
on the Yorkshire dialect praised the story for its remarkable 
use of the local vernacular. It is an affecting tale, and 
reflects an engaging personality, but it has no claim to be 
ranked as a literary masterpiece. That title cannot, how- 
ever, be denied to Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Mary Barton,’’ which 
Mr. Thomas Seccombe pronounces in his introduction to be 
“a starting-point in the history of the novel,” and, as a 
work of art, “unsurpassed by anything that Mrs. Gaskell 
wrote during the whole of her eighteen years of production.” 
Another volume, classified under fiction, though it might 
equally well come under the heading of autobiography, is 
Tolstoy’s “ Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth.’’ The new 
translation is due to Mr. C. J. Hogarth, who also contributes 
a short preface. 

x“ * * 

Amone the new volumes dealing with poetry and drama 
we have Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass’’ and “ Democratic 
Vistas,’’ with a characteristic introduction from Whitman’s 
old friend, Mr. Horace Traubel; Langland’s “ Piers Plow- 
man,’’ in a modernised version by Mr. Arthur Burrell; 
and two anthologies, one of British ballads, by Mr. R. B. 
Johnson, and the other of heroic verse, by Mr. Burrell. 
In history, we have the five concluding volumes of Froude’s 
“History of England”; in romance, Morris’s “The Life 
and Death of Jason,” a volume of “Arthurian Tales and 
Chronicles Represented by Wace and Layamon,’’ and Dr. 
Sebastian Evans’s rendering of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
“ Histories.”’ Science gives us Faraday’s “ Experimental 
Researches in Electricity’? and Ricardo’s “ Political 
Economy”’; Mr. Canton’s “The Invisible Playmate,” 
Emerson’s “Society and Solitude,” and Dryden’s 
‘Dramatic Essays ’’ come under the heading of belles lettres, 
while theology and philosophy are represented by Descartes 
and Jacob Boehme. Lastly, under “ Classical,’’ we have the 
first volume of “The Muses’ Pageant,” a collection of the 
myths and legends of ancient Greece, retold by Miss 
W. M. L. Hutchinson. The author has gone on the plan of 
making a free translation from those Greek poets who give a 
complete version of any of the myths. Where this is not 
available she has pieced the story together from several 
sources, but has done so with the minimum of original inven- 
tion. The plan was well conceived, and it has been carried 
out with much success. 
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Rebiews. 


AN ELUSIVE PERSONALITY. 


“Some Reminiscences.” By JosErH CONRAD. (Nash. 5s. net. ) 





Ix the whole fascinating library of confession, we suppose 
there was never a volume so wild in its disorder. For 
sixteen or seventeen years, we believe (though nothing here 
is certain), the author was a sailor. He himself tells us 
of his quarter-deck discipline, his seafaring manners, and 
the literary qualities so induced. But talk about “ ship- 
shape’’! There is no trace of it here. If a ship put to 
sea like this, the cargo would all be on deck or hanging 
overboard, the passengers would be stowed in the rigging, 
the crew in the hold; she would usually sail stern foremost, 
and would reach her destination by going wrong way round 
the world. 

But she would reach it all the same. She would visit 
al] manner of queer and outlandish scenes on her meandering 
course. Having sailed up the Congo, she would put in at 
Rouen; and after touching at Poland and Switzerland for 
cargo she had forgotten, she would set her compass for the 
Port of London by way of the Horn. But she would arrive, 
and for every ship the great thing, after all, is to arrive. 

And, by a similar course, Mr. Conrad arrives, though 
he does not even start. Most writers of autobiography have 
the decency to tell us where and when they were born. 
Mr. Conrad deigns to tell us nothing of the kind. We 
gather from stray passages in his crazy log that he was 
born in 1857, somehow contrived to be nine years old in 
1868, and began to write when he was thirty-six, though we 
should not venture to fix the year. And we further gather 
that his birthplace lay somewhere on the Russian-Polish 
frontier—in the Ukraine or Marches, in fact—but whether 
on the Russian or Polish side, whether looking to Kiev or 
Warsaw as the capital, who shall say? We think he shared 
his parents’ exile under the Russian tyranny (somewhere 
out Archangel, the Caspian, or Siberia way), that he dimly 
remembers his mother, was early left an orphan under an 
uncle’s guardianship, and at one time had a kind French 
governess. All this is more or less conjectural, and as to 
Mr. Conrad’s name, we are given no hint of it. We are told 
that his great-uncle’s name began with B; but that was on 
his mother’s side. One thing, however, we do know for 
certain, and it is a piece of solid and significant information. 
One night, on the Retreat from Moscow, that same great- 
uncle Nicholas (Mr. Conrad’s mother’s uncle, we think he 
was, and like Achilles and the Emperor Napoleon whom he 
served, he was wounded in the heel)—one night, during the 
Grand Army’s retreat, in a dismal forest, outside a snow- 
covered village, that great-uncle, Mr. Nicholas B., ate a dog. 

The Reminiscences repeatedly return to that horrific 
episode, like a ship that cannot get clear of port. It was a 
Lithuanian dog ; it leapt, barking, out of a village; with one 


sweep of the sword, its head fell, like the head of a 
traitor :— 


“It was not thin—on the contrary, it seemed unhealthily 
obese ; its skin showed bare patches of an unpleasant character. 
However, they had not killed that dog for the sake of the pelt. 
He was large. He was eaten.” 


To the present day, Mr. Conrad suffers vicariously from 
the after-effects of that peculiar meal. He doubts if he is 
right in disclosing to a cold and fastidious world the awful 
episode in his family history :— 


“TI ask myself,’’ he says, “‘ is it right ?—especially as the B. 
family had always been honorably known in a wide country- 
side for the delicacy of their tastes in the matter of eating and 
drinking. But on the whole, and considering that this gastro- 
nomical degradation overtaking a gallant young officer lies 
really at the door of the Great Napoleon, I think that to 
cover it up in silence would be an exaggeration of literary 
restraint. Let the truth stand here. The responsibility rests 
with the Man of St. Helena, in view of his deplorable levity 
in the conduct of the Russian campaign.” 


And on another of the occasions when he returns to 
the intimate connection between the World-Conqueror and 
the uncomfortable sepulchre of that Lithuanian dog, he 
adds :— 


“It was morally reprehensible for that great captain to 
induce a simple-minded Polish gentleman to eat dog by raising 








in his breast a false hope of national independence. It has 
been the fate of that credulous nation to starve for upwards of 
a hundred years on a diet of false hopes and—well—dog. It 
is, when one thinks of it, a singularly poisonous regimen.” 


Mr. Conrad says he has known another man who saw 
the great Napoleon. He was an old pilot, of Marseilles, 
we think; the date uncertain, perhaps in December. The 
pilot was once a boy. The Emperor was escaping from 
Elba, say a hundred days before Waterloo. It was night. 
The population had collected on the shore, somewhere 
vaguely between Fréjus and Antibes. The very children in 
arms were there, because the women refused to stay at 
home :— 


“Tall soldiers, wearing high, hairy caps, stood in a circle 
facing the people silently, and their stern eyes and big 
moustaches were enough to make everybody keep at a distance. 
He (the future pilot), being an impudent little shaver, wriggled 
out of the crowd, creeping on his hands and knees as near as he 
dared to the grenadiers’ legs, and peeping through, discovered, 
standing perfectly still in the light of the fire, ‘a little fat 
fellow in a three-cornered hat, buttoned up in a long, straight 
coat, with a big, pale face, inclined on one shoulder, looking 
something like a priest. His hands were clasped behind his 
back. It appears that this was the Emperor?’ The Ancient 
commented with a faint sigh.” 


To have known two men who saw Napoleon, and one 
who ate a dog, is enough distinction for any life. The 
present reviewer (born, as he supposes, in the same centary 
with Mr. Conrad) never knew anyone who saw Napoleon, 
and though he has known several that ate dogs, they were 
all Hottentots, and so do not count. Nor are these Mr. 
Conrad’s sole, though sufficient, titles to fame. He once 
met an English tourist in Switzerland, and he swears you 
do not meet such an Englishman twice in a lifetime :-— 


“ He was clad in a knickerbocker suit, but at the same 
time he wore short socks under his laced boots, for reasons 
which, whether hygienic or conscientious, were surely imagi- 
native; his calves, exposed to the public gaze and to the tonic 
air of high altitudes, dazzled the beholder by the splendor of 
their marble-like condition, and their rich tone of young ivory.” 


We think that experience must have befallen him in 
1873. On the same tour he was called by his tutor “an 
incorrigible, hopeless Don Quixote,’’ and we are inclined to 
believe that soon after that his earlier desire to go to sea 
was somehow fulfilled. At all events, when the book opens 
he had been at sea many years, and was just beginning to 
write. Oh, no! We are forgetting. He had just begun 
to write in the middle of the book. It was a misty day in 
Bessborough Gardens, some years earlier, and later on he 
takes us to his childhood, when he first became acquainted 
with the English language. But at the beginning of the 
book we find him still at work upon the same novel as he 
had begun in the middle of the book in Bessborough Gardens. 
It was “ Almayer’s Folly,” which we believe to have been 
his first book, though in the present volume of Reminiscences 
we think it is never spoken of as finished, nor are its 
successors mentioned, except casually. Somewhere, at a 
place called Dongola, some years before that crisis in Bess- 
borough Gardens, as he tells us later in the volume, he had 
met the real Almayer in the flesh. The meeting was vital. 
He gives a living picture of the man, his imported pony, 
and his flock of geese :— 


“The possessor of the only flock of geese on the East Coast 
is responsible for the existence of some fourteen volumes so 
far. The number of geese he had called into being under 
adverse climatic conditions was considerably more than fourteen. 
The tale of volumes will never overtake the counting of heads, 
I am safe to say; but my ambitions point not exactly that way, 
and whatever the pangs the toil of writing has cost me, I have 
always thought kindly of Almayer.” 


At that point, on page 156, it would be safe to begin 
at page 1, which opens with a scene of the author at work 
upon a late chapter of “ Almayer’s Folly,” while frozen up 
iu the river at Rouen. At various times and places—in 
Australia, in his old Polish country, in London—he shows us 
that novel progressing, usually backwards. What pangs the 
toil of writing gave him! But the pangs are nothing to the 
interruptions, as all writers know, and “Almayer’’ was 
for ever getting interrupted. Yet perhaps the most violent 
interruption was in the writing of “ Nostromo,” a subsequent 
story. It was all the fault of the general’s daughter. 
Mr. Conrad had been working at the thing for twenty 
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months—“ wrestling with the Lord,’”’ like the prophet of 
old, he says :— 

, ‘It is difficult to characterise otherwise the strain of a 
creative effort in which mind and will and conscience are en- 
gaged to the full, hour after hour, day after day, away from 
the world, and to the exclusion of all that makes life really 
lovable and gentle—something for which a material parallel 
can only be found in the everlasting sombre stress of the west- 
ward winter passage round Cape Horn.” 

In the midst of his travail, the general’s daughter suddenly 
entered through the window and said, “ How do you do?” 

“I picked myself up quickly, of course; in other words, I 
jumped up from my chair, stunned and dazed, every nerve 
quivering with the pain of being uprooted out of one world and 
flung down into another—perfectly civil. 

“Oh, how do you do? Won’t you sit down?’ 

“That’s what I said. This horrible, but, I assure you, 
perfectly true reminiscence tells you more than a whole volume 
of confessions @ la Jean Jacques Rousseau would do.” 

Yes; it is true. The humblest of us writers who knows 
how sweet a thing it is to kill the friend that interrupts 
him will agree that here is a confession most illuminating. 
Read it with the fitting irony, and you will find the whole 
book the same. Behind that excellent, though always 
foreign, English, we catch glimpses of a strange and allur- 
ing personality—so ironic, so allusive, so unlike the average 
of mankind by sea or land. But the personality must be 
sought for, as in hide-and-seek. Quoting the “ Imitation 
of Christ’’—how “there are persons esteemed en their 
reputation who by showing themselves destroy the opinion 
one had of them ’’—Mr. Conrad observes that ‘‘ this is the 
danger incurred by an author of fiction who sets out to talk 
about himself without disguise.’’ We can assure him it is 
a danger he has most successfully avoided. And how? 
By setting out with no such purpose, and arriving (we be- 
lieve) at a date anterior to the start. 





THE CASE AGAINST NEW ENGLAND. 


“The First American Civil War: First Period 1775-1778.” 
By HENRY BELCHER. (Macmillan. 2 vols. 2ls. net.) 


THERE was room for a good and thorough statement of the 
British case in the American War of Independence. The 
American historians of the school of Bancroft were grossly 
unfair in their treatment of the evidence, and, in fact, wrote 
history solely from the standpoint of American patriots. 
Other writers have been influenced by their eager and able 
presentation, and hitherto no work has appeared which 
thoroughly examined and set forth the evidence on behalf 
of the Mother Country. The Tory statements have, in the 
main, been more remarkable for warmth of invective than 
thoroughness of research, the sole exception, perhaps, being 
that of Sabine’s work on the American Loyalists. It was 
time that his work was supplemented by a more thorough 
treatment of that side of the case; and, therefore, all who 
desire “to hear the other side” (that is, all scholars) will, 
on antecedent grounds, welcome the appearance of the Rev. 
Henry Belcher’s substantial volumes. They are well 
printed, well provided with maps and plans, and are written 
in a pointed and agreeable style. The author has been at 
pains to examine large numbers of documents, newspapers, 
and pamphlets relating to the American Revolution, and, at 
some points, he breaks new ground, particularly in his close 
examination of the semi-legendary accounts which have 
clustered around many of the persons and episodes of that 
great movement. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Belcher is wanting in that first 
essential of historical study, a well-balanced judgment. 
In the first few pages he displays a strong bias against 
the New England leaders; and the subsequent chapters 
contain journalistic asides and slapdash statements in con- 
demnation of modern democracy, which impair the confidence 
of the reader. It is, in fact, evident that the Rev. 
Henry Belcher has brought to bear on the problems of the 
New World the views characteristic of a Sussex rectory. He 
fails to allow sufficiently for the influences that all along 
made for unrest and disloyalty in New England—namely, 
that the majority of the early settlers left the shores of 
the old country owing to political and religious bigotry ; 
that their ideals conflicted sharply with those of the Stuart 
and Hanoyerian sovereigns; that their descendants were 





subjected to an oppressive mercantile system, which, though 
less burdensome than the systems of France and Spain, 
cramped the life of vigorous young communities at every 
turn; and, finally, that the tactlessness and delays of the 
British Government in and after 1770 inflamed questions 
which were otherwise susceptible of friendly adjustment. 
The chief opposition came from New England ; but Virginia, 
Maryland, and the Southern Colonies, where the traditions 
of loyalty were stronger, came into line with the North; and 
this should have revealed to the author the existence 
of causes of friction other than those recited by him with 
so much gusto, which arose out of the zeal of the New 
England Puritans and the acridly political discourses of their 
divines. Mr. Belcher dwells with scorn on the diatribes 
which Mayhew, and others of that ilk, launched from their 
pulpits for the delectation of the Hancocks and other 
wealthy malcontents, on whom their stipends depended. But 
not all the discourses of all the preachers of New England 
would have kindled disaffection had not the mercantile laws 
of the Motherland prohibited the growth of manufactures, 
and subjected commerce to complex and irritating restric- 
tions. It is true that the Union Jack protected the colonists 
in war, and drove away the French from the northern and 
western borderland ; but in time of peace that flag implied 
monopoly and exclusive trade, in some respects, it is true, 
gainful to the “ Plantations,” but in others, burdensome and 
annoying. 

The results were inevitable. Traders, dwelling along 
many hundred miles of coast, defied the law ; “ free trade ”— 
i.e., smuggling—became the usual resort of all adventurous 
seamen from Maine to Georgia; and, as happened all along 
the southern and eastern coasts of England, smuggling pro- 
duced an enterprising but lawless habit of mind, the best 
soil for the growth of political discontent. Mr. Belcher 
makes merry over “the Boston tea-party ” which issued 
from the ‘‘ Bunch of Grapes ’’ to throw over the whole cargo 
of tea on board the newly arrived East Indiaman ; and it is 
quite true that the regulations which led to the sending of 
that consignment of tea were intended to benefit the con- 
sumer and undersell the dealers in contraband. The sufferers 
would have been the Hancocks and other wealthy “ free 
traders.” But the author fails to see that the customs 
regulations had been such as to encourage defiance of them. 
The East India Company stood for monopoly, while the 
colonies throve on illicit trade. The men of Boston, there- 
fore, saw in the new regulations an insidious attempt to 
end their cherished privileges; and all along the coast the 
feeling was the same. The mercantile system, which pro- 
moted discontent, also nursed into being the formidable flotilla 
of privateers which proved so active and destructive to the 
Royal Navy in the early days of the war. 

These volumes abound in repetitions and digressions ; 
but when Mr. Belcher keeps to a straightforward narrative 
style, the effects are pointed and pleasing. An example is 
his portraiture of Samuel Adams :— 

‘*Mr. Samuel Adams earned a small competency as Clerk 
of the House of Assembly, out of which, says Mr. Hosmer, his 
admirable wife made it possible for him to maintain decent 
housekeeping. His influence as the most turbulent man in 
that turbulent community cannot be overrated. It was as 
natural for him to be always in opposition as it was for his 
favorite dogs to fly at the throats of British soldiers, which, 
as legends have it, their master diligently taught them to do. 
His native discontent made him an enemy of Washington, an 
opponent of the Federation of the States, a keen adversary 
of the Republican party, a fierce irreconcilable to the end, 
an honest man who lived and died in narrow circumstances, 
who had to be fitted out with a new suit of clothes to attend 
the first Congress of 1774, and was buried, as many better men 
have been buried, at the public expense.” 

It must be admitted that the New Englanders were 
a hard, exacting, and refractory race. Nothing can justify 
their brutal treatment of Hutchinson, Howard, and many 
other Loyalists of moderate opinions and unprovocative 
demeanor. On the slightest provocation, or even without it, 
the mob of Boston and other towns tarred and feathered 
those whose only crime was respect for the laws and attach- 
ment to the British connection. Riding on a pointed stake 
was another form of chastisement dealt out by the “Sons 
of Liberty” ; and it is well that recent American writers, 
among whom Mr. Roosevelt may be named, have expressed 
their abhorrence of the actions of “ patriots,” which Bancroft 
airily referred to as signs of “their just indignation.” At 
the same time, it should be remembered that the temper 
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of the age was rough. The Wilkes mob in London behaved 
no better in its efforts to chalk the sacred number “45” 
(the number of the “ North Briton”) on the soles of casual 
passers-by ; and, in the case of the New England mobs, the 
resentment of the descendants of Ulster Presbyterians, 
virtually banished by Anglican domination, was a factor of 
no small account. When the Motherland was the home of 
religious intolerance, and imposed impossible customs laws, 
separation was inevitable. Mr. Belcher has succeeded in 
showing that the Colonists behaved with equal intolerance, 
and that their own actions convicted them of insincerity in 
parading their claim: “ No taxation without representation.” 
As a matter of fact, they wanted neither representation nor 
taxation, not even though the taxes were a slight return 
for the expenses incurred by Great Britain in expelling the 
French from Canada. Even if that proposal had been more 
tactfully made, it would probably have been refused. As 
it was, the matter became a thorn in the side, which the 
efforts of the Mayhews, Adamses, and Hancocks caused to 
rankle ; and the separation occurred in the worst possible 
way. 
We have no space in which to follow Mr. Belcher through 
his clear and spirited account of the ensuing campaigns. 
He does full justice to the splendid toughness of the British 
troops, and the follies of their leaders as displayed at 
Lexington and Bunker’s Hill. As the Hon. J. W. Fortescue 
has shown in his “ History of the British Army,” no more 
splendid proof of disciplined courage has been displayed than 
in the rally and advance of the troops after two deadly 
repulses from the American redoubts and lines. The British 
infantrymen were the heroes of that day; and it is not easy 
to see why Boston annually goes mad in celebrating a battle 
which redounded far more to the credit of the assailants of 
Bunker’s Hill than to that of its defenders. If any day of that 
unhappy fratricidal strife calls for celebration, should it not 
be the day when General Gage and the Royal troops 
evacuated Boston? But is it not time that these celebrations 
should be merged in that of Independence Day, which arouses 
no bitter memories? 





SPECULATIVE SOCIOLOGY. 


“Sociology Applied to Practical Politics.” By Joun BEATTIE 
CROZIER. (Longmans. 9s. net.) 


Dr. Crozrer finds in sociology an intellectual habitation 
peculiarly suited to his mode of living. It is very roomy, 
and he can knock about in it, altering the arrangements, 
clearing away the rubbish which former lodgers have left, 
and substituting his own furniture. It is mighty interest- 
ing work, and Dr. Crozier has quite a genius for doing it. 
His mind is no academic machine, working along careful 
lines of abstract thinking, or striving by laborious research 
to get the beginnings of intelligible order into some hitherto 
uncultivated patch. It is a large, free-moving, luminous 
mind, flashing now here, now there, over large 
areas of interesting controversy, and bringing out new, 
startling effects. A Canadian by birth and early training, 
much travelled and familiar with all sorts of men, by 
profession a doctor, by proclivity a general thinker, Dr. 
Crozier has a great variety of first-hand knowledge and of 
vivid impressions at his command. His reading, especially 
of history, has been extensive, and his courage for inter- 
pretation of large issues is equal to that of Mr. Houston 
Chamberlain. Needless to say, those who want safe and 
immaculate thinking will not find it in the writings of such 
aman. But those who hold that audacious, and occasionally 
reckless, speculation is very profitable to a science and an 
art so rudimentary in their development as sociology, will 
value Dr. Crozier’s essays even when they disagree with 
his conclusions. Full of the feeling of the unity of know- 
ledge, he wields metaphors as real instruments of discovery, 
and his power of visualisation illuminates the dullest matter. 
A bare enumeration of the chief subjects treated in this 
volume would repel most readers, weary of a merely general 
discussion of Socialism, Tariff Reform, the Race Problem, 
Party Government, and the Condition of England. Yet on 
all these, and many kindred subjects, Dr. Crozier has 
bright, suggestive, sometimes profound, things to say. 
His dissection both of Marxian and of Fabian Socialism is 
full of wit and shrewdness, disclosing a firm and vigorous 





understanding of the interplay and co-operation of all the 
human motives required to expose the fallacy of a merely 
economic interpretation of history. On the race and color 
questions he writes with a passionate conviction of the 
supreme folly of all attempts ‘‘ to mix antagonistic races, 
colors, creeds, and codes of social morality on the same area 
of political soil.’’ Apparently a believer in some doctrine 
of “‘inherently antagonistic races,’’ he finds all attempts 
at compromise a flying in the face of Nature, which leads to 
a physical and moral degradation of the “‘ higher ’’ of the 
races. No fundamental analysis of ‘‘ race’’ enables us to 
test the validity of this reasoning, and the appeal to history 
is too contradictory in its results to warrant any confident 
judgment. But in this feeling about purity and superiority 
of race we find a partial explanation of the strong advocacy 
of nationalism in Dr. Crozier’s politics and economics, and 
his apparent dread of cosmopolitanism. 

In practical politics, if such a term is really applicable, 
Dr. Crozier cuts across all known boundaries of party. That 
being so, he naturally desires “A New Party,” founded 
upon a disinterested study of civilisation, “to which the 
other parties, founded on class-interest or cosmopolitan 
sentiments, can turn to elude each other’s exploitations, 
vagaries, or reactions.” This new party of moderation, 
science, sanity, and justice, when shall we see it? 

Among other things, Dr. Crozier is a convinced and 
ardent Protectionist, running a very curious line of argu- 
ment, which seems to start from a physiocratic doctrine of 
value, coupled with an unexplained rejection of the “ ortho- 
dox’”’ theory of international exchange. He sees this nation 
as the owner of a limited number of industries, some of 
them embodying large, others small, contributions from 
our natural resources of soil, climate, &c., the former worth 
much more to us than the latter. He then sees one or 
more foreign nations developing industries, first on an 
equality with, then slightly superior to, our best and most 
profitable ones, and destroying ours under Free Trade, thus 
forcing us to depend more and more upon the intrinsically 
inferior trades, which, in their turn, may slip away from 
us, leaving us in impoverishment and unemployment. It 
is not easy to understand what are the kinds of industries 
which Dr. Crozier thinks are rendered particularly profitable 
by the heavy contribution of Nature to their value; but 
we presume he means those yielding some sort of economic 
rent. If, however, our agriculture, or our mining, or, 
indeed, any other industry loaded with “natural value,” 
were displaced by imports from abroad, it is not easy to 
understand why any reduction should be caused, either in 
the total volume of wealth or in the aggregate industry 
of this country. Presumably, those imports would carry 
a large contribution of foreign “ natural resources,’ somewhat 
larger than those which we got from similar products made 
in our country, and our producers and consumers would have 
the benefit of this in their foods, materials, and finished manu- 
factured goods. On the other hand, the foreigners who “ dis- 
place” our most naturally profitable industries will require 
payment in British goods for what they send. This payment, 
on Dr. Crozier’s reasoning, must be made in inferior sorts 
of British export-goods; and the foreigner, not we, will 
suffer from that inferiority. The fact seems to be that 
Dr. Crozier has never grasped, or has let go, the central 
theory of international exchange, according to which free 
and profitable trade will continue between two nations, 
although one of them might be superior in every separate 
line of production, provided that that superiority were not 
equal in all trades. There is no reason to suppose that a 
nation generally inferior in resources will suffer from 
being compelled to confine itself to its weakest 
trades. Quite the contrary. The stronger countries in 
commercial relations with it will compel or induce it to 
work the industries in which, relatively, it is strongest, 
in order that they may take their payment for the goods 
they send in the most valuable return-cargoes they can get. 





A HUMOROUS DIOGENES. 

‘* Among the Idol Makers.” By L. P. Jacks. 
Norgate. 5s. net.) 
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grotesque divinities of missionary hymns, though these play 
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false appearance, delusion, sham. ‘“ Woe to the idol shep- 
herds,”’ says our Received Version in Zechariah xi., 17, the 
translators rendering thus the original denotation of the 
spurious or false shepherds who, in Milton’s words, creep 
and intrude and climb into the fold. In the Oxford Press 
edition of 1801 a compositor, supposing a mistake, altered 
the word to idle; detection was immediate, and the issue 
cancelled ; but a few copies had gone out, and an Idle Shep- 
herds’ Bible is to-day a treasured morsel among collectors. 
Bacon, in his “ Novum Organon,”’ arranges these deceptions 
under four heads, as Idols of the Tribe, the Cave, the 
Market-place, the Theatre, accordingly as they influence 
humanity in general, the individual temperament, the life 
social and commercial, the dogmas of the schools. Our 
author, a humorous Diogenes, applies his lanthorn to all of 
them in turn, with extraordinary knowledge of facts, and 
a resource of mordant epigram, lapsing very rarely from the 
sustained heights of corrective philosophy into the cool, 
sequestered vale of commonplace. Reading “ Robinson 
Crusoe ’’ at twelve years old, he conceived a morbid desire 
to be cast away, sole survivor of a shipwreck, upon a Desert 
Island tenanted by wild beasts and cannibals; but the age 
of Crusoe had passed, the insuring prevision of Lloyds had 
much diminished shipwrecks, and the Desolate Islands of 
the great and wide sea appeared to be all known and charted. 
In a figure only could his day-dream be accomplished ; in the 
Great Ocean of Society he might live—a castaway, chronicler 
of wrecked careers and desolating solitudes. And so he quits 
his tub, and goes forth on his cynical exploration. 

The first narrative which his search begets is dominated 
by a Universal Provider of Antiquities, trading as Rodright 
& Co., Ltd. As an exporter of stocks and stones to the 
heathen in his blindness, he holds a monopoly of the trade. 
He liberally supports missionaries, whose “ Reports”’ con- 
stitute his Intelligence Department. Patagonian or Congo 
gods, purchased on the spot by these holy men, and brought 
home for exhibition at C. M. meetings, bear beneath the left 
eye, if examined with a lens, the three tiny dots which are 
the trade-mark of Rodright & Co., Ltd. So do the exquisite 
bronze Buddhas from Tibetan Temples, for which extravagant 
prices are given by collectors. Gold coins of Alexander 
or the Seleucid, grandfather clocks of pre-avuncular date, 
rusted pieces of eight from sunken Spanish galleons, ivories, 
Japanese bronzes, Peruvian grave pottery, dolichocephalous 
skulls, paleolithic implements, are turned out in any 
required number from the Rodright Prehistoric Department, 
all graced with the three-dot microscopic stamp; while the 
bodies of San Francisco Chinamen, desiccated for trans- 
mission home, become Egyptian mummies, with sarcophagi 
if desired to match. The whole chapter affords what Eliza- 
bethan writers called a “cooling card” for amassers of 
private thesauri and curators of public museums. 

We pass next to idols of a more exalted kind. Gabriel 
Denison was a University Professor. His father and grand- 
father had been professors, his brothers had all taken double 
firsts and written books. Suckled on Euclid and weaned on 
Aristotle, he had become a prodigy of erudition, of learn- 
ing, “intensively compact and extensively enormous.’’ His 
life had flowed like a smooth river, unbroken by abrupt 
precipitations and untoward straits; and if induction meant 
anything, it was so destined still to flow in omne volubilis 
evum. Order to him was heaven’s first law; life was an 
embodied syllogism; its course unfolded like a course of 
lectures; his very walk in the Oxford streets resembled the 
steps of a demonstration ; if you saw his two daughters by 
his side, ycu felt sure that their names were Barbara and 
Celarent. Only one class of events—the Unexpected, the 
Surprising, the Explosive—found no place in his philosophy. 
But the unexpected came, came with crushing impact; its 
relation, incisive and prolonged, wounds us with quite un- 
necessary stabs of pain. Suffice it that the Necessary was 
shattered by the Contingent, and the Professor perished in 
the ruins. 

In his beatific, idolatrous days, the Professor had schemed 
and, with the help of a shrewd business man, accomplished 
the creation of a Settlement, or Garden City, on a new prin- 
ciple. Unsurpassable in beauty and completeness, it was 
to be peopled by the prophets, philosophers, reformers, whose 
brains were swelling with projects for the advancement of 
the race, whom isolation had impeded in the past, but who 
in permanent harmonious congress would beget and diffuse 





sweet reasonableness, their very friction generating light. 
The enterprise was an unparalleled success so long as the 
business man lived. His keen eye had detected, and his 
resolute will excluded, the extremists, the self-seeking, the 
cranks; but at his death the cranks came in; and at this 
stage Diogenes visited the Settlement. He found war raging 
in the groves of Academe; the sex problem in full 
swing; five new religions thumping rival pulpits and 
segregating rival denominations. Of these the most popular 
was the worship of Divine Posterity, a cult of temporary 
suspense, but awaiting the advent of a race of Supermen, 
epitomes of all that is noblest in humanity, and so claiming 
Divine honors. But the unity of this belief had been im- 
paired by the arrival of an advance Superman or Mahdi, 
whose claims were so arrogant and his demeanor so un- 
pleasant as to alienate would-be worshippers and to break up 
the sect. The worship of our Noble Selves, highly popular 
with the younger men, degenerated into the worship of our 
noble selves’ sisters; of course, Hygiene and Spiritualism 
found devotees and exponents; and Diogenes comes away, 
reflecting that only unbalanced minds are ever maintained 
by controversy, that the healthy, normal life is self-poised, 
needing neither apology nor argument. 

To minds which, like that of the late Mr. Shandy, revel 
in dialectic hair-splitting, the chapter called “The Self 
deceivers ’’ will be the most titillating of all. It dissects the 
old problem over which Milton’s fallen angels lost them- 
selves in wandering mazes. It rages between two philo- 
sophers, Fellows of the same College. Franks expounds the 
doctrine of Free Will, and is Secretary to a Libertarian 
Alliance; Seawood is a Necessitarian, and has founded a 
Determinist Club. Diogenes is anxious to join whichever of 
the two societies he finds most consonant with reason. 
Franks has written a book on his own side so absolutely 
convincing as to render it impossible for any sane man to be 
a Determinist; but for its readers to join the Libertarians 
on intellectual compulsion would vitiate the very foundation 
of Free Will; while on the other hand, a convinced adherent 
to Free Will cannot possibly join a Determinist Society. 
To and fro between the rival disputants goes Diogenes. For 
a full taste of their ingenious quibbles the chapter must be 
read in full. In the end the battledores weary of the game, 
and the shuttlecock falls to the ground. 

But if in this subtle word-play is sampled the despotism 
of reasoned dogma, the more imperious dogma of authority 
will come home to many pious individuals and households 
in the story of George Marsh, his painful efforts and his 
life-long failure to be “converted.’’ At seventeen, the age 
at which conversion may be expected, he is placed in the 
hands of a pious Simeonite, who has reduced the whole 
subject to the precision of a mechanical diagram. Amongst 
its primary conditions is Repentance, and George was here 
gravelled for lack of matter: he was an innocent, simple 
lad, and, like the young gentleman at Horace’s wine party, 
could recall no peccadilloes serious enough to breed remorse. 
He is told that he is not to feel anguish over specific sins, 
but over his calamitous condition as a fallen creature, so 
in his prayers that night he repents in dust and ashes as a 
miserable sinner; but waking next morning particularly 
jolly, and being, above all things, an honest fellow, he 
says, “O Lord, it is a lie; I am not at all miserable.’’ He 
reads Bunyan, and prays the Devil to come out and fight 
him, but Apollyon declines the combat. He meets with the 
vision of the Solitary in ‘‘ The Excursion,”’ being by this time 
at Oxford, and actually visits the spot in the Lakes whence 
the Wanderer is supposed to have beheld it ; but “the stream 
will not flow and the hill will not rise.” He learns from 
“Literature and Dogma’’ that the secret of life is Conduct 
touched with Emotion. The Conduct is attainable, but the 
Emotion will not come: the New Birth, with its attendant 
spiritual joy, celestial insight, conscious acceptance, is as 
remote as ever. He writes a book on the Psychology of 
Religion ; it converts many readers, but leaves its author 
unconverted. The close is very beautiful; in talk with 
Diogenes on his deathbed, George finds that he has been con- 
verted all his life without knowing it. The secret, the 
surprise of ecstasy and emotion which he expected, awaits 
him still. It will come to him, but not on this side the 
grave. 

The Sources of Error in our scholastic and academic 
machinery are tapped in a Tirocinium called “ The History of 
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Tom Sydenham, M.A.”” Tom belonged to that large class of 
amiable, dull-witted boys, forming the great majority 
amongst our upper-class alumni, of whom “it suffices 
to say that there is nothing to be said.’’ Teachers and tutors 
pass them over as of no account, concentrating all their 
energies on the clever few who are to gain distinctions and 
advertise the school or college. So Tom is pushed somehow 
through an expensive Preparatory and an eminent Public 
school, is finally saluted M.A. by the Vice-Chancellor, it 
being understood that “the diploma indicates everything 
which Tom is not.’”” At this moment Tom’s father, a sup- 
posed rich man, dies bankrupt, and he takes his M.A. to 
market. Rejected everywhere in England on test of his 
qualifications in any department of usefulness, he tries 
Canada with the same ill-fortune, earning a respectable 
competence at last by sheep-shearing. 

Of two remaining stories, ‘‘ Mary”? is an eman- 
cipated young lady of the Girton species, whose play, 
‘* Polly’s Repentance,’’ holds the stage for two hun- 
dred and fifty nights. Led astray by a clever scoundrel, 
she learns that adultery is a sordid business when 
removed from the footlights; the dresses, and the soft music 
of the stage. On the man, who usually both in fiction and 
in real life escapes scot free, severest punishment falls; 
Mary is reinstated, marries a Canadian cousin who knows 
her story; and a parting glimpse of her is allowed to us 
beside a devoted, manly husband and a smiling first-born. 
The remaining story, “Helen Ramsden,’’ seems to us 
inferior to the rest, painful from beginning to end, and not 
obviously fitting into the scheme. 

But as a contribution to social ethics the work claims 
high praise on its serious, no less than on its amusing, side. 
The style is worthy of the message, affluent in imagery, 
metaphor, epigram, antithesis; its frequent veiled quota- 
tions complimenting by their disdain of inverted commas 
the reminiscent aptitude of cultured readers. We hope 
that it may yield to many others, as it has yielded to our- 
selves, not only the relaxation of its laughing philosophy, 
but the stimulating lessons of its wise iconoclasm. 





TWO CLEVER NOVELS. 


“The Principal Girl.” By J.C. SNairH. (Methuen. 6s.) 
“The Order of Release.” By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

A coop deal can be said for the adoption by the young 
school of styles bequeathed us by the illustrious departed. 
On this established foundation the new talent can both 
assimilate a tradition and prepare for a new departure. 
Mr. Snaith has certainly hit on an effective variation of the 
Thackeray manner in “The Principal Girl.’”’ The large, 
sweeping brushwork, the knowing air of bonhomie, the taking 
of the characters by the buttonhole and talking at them, 
all this is condensed in Mr. Snaith’s clever method of treat- 
ing the British public as a large, deserving family, and of 
keeping the game going by sheer high spirits. It is rather 
a feat, when one comes to think of it, to hold our attention 
for three hundred pages of clever chaff, while the riding- 
master cracks his whip and the troupe straighten them- 
selves up for a fresh somersault. But this only shows how 
effective a style can be, and how endless variations will be 
welcomed of a really taking tune. Mr. Snaith has mastered 
his instrument, and his performance is almost perfect. He 
introduces us, first, into the bosom of the family of Shelmer- 
dine of Potterhanworth at 88, Grosvenor Square, and 
lightly touches off the august manner of the Great Proconsul, 
and his large and blonde wife, Agatha, “one of the Suffolk 
Colthursts,’’ who are now beginning to be concerned with 
Philip’s attitude to dear Adela, “the seventh daughter of a 
hundred earls,’”’ to whom, by this time, he should be engaged. 
The young man is uneasy, but firm in his decision to take 
“Teddy Clapham’s kids” to the Drury Lane pantomime, 
instead of accompanying his mother and dear Adela to hear 
Busoni at the Queen’s Hall; and at the pantomime he meets 
his fate in the person of Mary Caspar, the Principal Girl. 
But it is time to let Mr. Snaith’s taking style speak for 
itself :— 


“The Principal Girl just wandered in, no-how as it were, 
with a broom in her hand, and her skirt in tatters, a red cap 
ever her curls and her feet in slippers. She was merely the 





maid-of-all-work in the kitchen of the Baron de No-Cash, a 
down-trodden creature, according to legend and according to 
the libretto; but you would hardly have thought so, since she 
had, bowing, to stand for two whole minutes over her broom. 
handle before she was allowed to proceed with the business of 
life. 

“The roar reverberated from the roof of the gallery to the 
floor of the pit. Kids in boxes, kids in stalls, kids in the dress 
circle, and an infant in arms at the back of the pit, all did 
their best; and responsible middle-aged gentlemen from the 
Kaffir Circus and the Rubber Market, a grandee from the Home 
Department, a judge of the Court of King’s Bench, a solicitor 
who had applied the money of his clients to his own purposes, 
although nobody had found him out at present, a substantial 
family from Hammersmith, the proprietor of a flourishing 
Brixton laundry whose eldest daughter was in the ballet, an old 
charwoman in the front row of the gods, and a thousand-and- 
one other heterogeneous elements whom we are only able to refer 
to in the most general terms, assisted Marge and Timothy and 
Alice, Clara and Dick and the Babe to make the welkin behave 
frightfully foolish over a rather plain-looking girl of twenty- 
four, who had to keep bowing over her broom-handle before she 
could get on with the business of life. 

“ And when at last she was able to get on with the business 
of life, what do you suppose it was? Why, to sing, of course, 
‘Come with me to Arcadee,’—What in the world else do you 
suppose her business in life could be? 

“ A little well-timed assistance from Mr. Lover—which she 
really didn’t require, and away she soared, straight up through 
the middle register, and at the same moment something seemed 
to go ‘ ping, ping,” beneath the knitted waistcoat of chocolate 
worsted of the heir to the barony, standing at the back of Box 
B, by the side of father. 

***Come with me to Arcadee.”’ 

“Uncle Phil accepted her invitation without the slightest 
hesitation—we are not so sure as we should like to be about 
Father—but Nannas Helen and Lucy and Marge and the rest 
of ’em, indeed an overwhelming majority of that crowded and 
representative assembly, went straight to Arcadee with that 
rather plain young woman who was suffering from a cold in 
the head. . ‘She’s a nailer! What’s her name?’ said 
Uncle Phil. 

“ Father lowered his sombre eyes and shook his head 
at Uncle Philip. He had not gone to Arcadee with this 
Principal Girl, you see. Upon a day, another Principal Girl 
had lured him thither, and Father had had to come back again; 
and Father was feeling that he wanted never to go any more 
to Arcadee—except with the Principal Principal girl.” 


The cleverness of the method lies in the dash of bitter 
in the measure of popular stout. Mr. Snaith, like the con- 
ductor of the ancient ’bus, hangs on the step of his public 
vehicle, and it is owing to his flow of genial commentary 
that the passengers enjoy the stages of their journey. 
Mr. Philip, of course, soon scrapes acquaintance with his 
divinity through the good services of Mr. Arminius Win- 
grove, the famous dramatist, and we assist at a little scene 
at tea at the Carlton where the Principal Girl makes friends 
with the heir to the barony and encounters Lady Adela and 
good, sensible Cousin Jane from Cumberland. Mr. Philip 
receives an invitation from Miss Caspar to call at Bedford 
Gardens and be introduced to her old granny, Mrs. Cath- 
cart, who “used to play Lady Macbeth to John Peter 
Kendall and those old swells.” He goes, aflame with love 
and trembling with hope, and acquits himself well enough in 
talk with “the wonderful old lady in a turban, aged eighty- 
four.’’ Mr. Snaith, all credit to him, has turned inside out 
the classic situation, in ‘‘ Pendennis,’’ between Pen and the 
Fotheringay, and in his twenty-eight admirably written 
chapters it is the Governing Classes that have to go to 
school and learn the lesson of deportment. Of course, in a 
novel of high spirits we do not look for the nice shades of 
probability. Everybody concerned in it, from peer to taxi- 
driver, is a “rippin’”’ good sort when you come to know 
them. Thus, the Principal Girl is as wise as she is witty, 
and once she has consented to marry Mr. Philip and inhabit 
the little flat in Knightsbridge—“ the toppin’ little hole ”’ at 
nine hundred a year—she proceeds “to pull up his socks 
for him,” as the peer-presumptive styles it, and get him 
into Parliament. It is all capital, breezy fun. The 
manoeuvres of “the Uncrowned Queen of Blackhampton,” 
when she meets Lady Adela and her father, His 
Britannic Majesty's ex-Ambassador to Persia, in his 
Bath-chair on the Brighton Parade are dexterously 
handled; and our readers will divine that with Philip 
playing centre-forward in the Blackhampton Rovers’ 
team, and with Lord Warlock’s support, he soon finds him- 
self one of the sitting members for Blackhampton. And 
here we will leave Mr. Snaith, congratulating him on the 
efficient manner in which he has steered a straight course 
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between caricature and satire, and has kept his readers, 
up to the very last page, admiring his skill. 

In “The Order of Release,”” Mr. De Vere Stacpoole has 
written an enthralling story of the genre that Dumas 
originated and that scarcely one of our English novelists can 
be said to have improved on. Mr. Stacpoole is nothing if 
not accomplished and versatile, and in the light of his 
brilliant imagination the somewhat worn properties and 
figures of the Court of Louis XV. become magically reno- 
vated. From the first page we are interested in the situation, 
which hinges on the design of M. de Sartines, the Minister 
of Police, to arrest the young Comte de Lussac for participa- 
tion in the plots of the revolutionary Société du Midi. 
M. de Lussac, however, is in love with the Baroness Sophie 
Linden, an adventuress accredited by the Court of Vienna, 
and M. de Sartines fails to reckon with the temperament of 
this remarkable woman. The passages between the lady and 
the Minister of Police, when she convicts him and his agents 
of searching her house in her absence, are worthy of the good 
Dumas, and almost equally clever is the narrative of M. de 
Lussac’s visit to the house of his kinsman, the Duc de 
Richelieu, and his attempt to steal from the latter’s bureau a 
corn contract incriminating M. de Sartines and the King. 
How the hero finds the document in a secret drawer, but is 
compelled to leave it lying amongst Richelieu’s papers on 
the latter’s sudden entry into the room, is thrillingly 
described, and, of course, this calls for the interposition of 
the Baroness who succeeds where her lover has failed. 
Dumas’s superiority to his latter-day disciples is, however, 
evident when Mr. Stacpoole tries a higher flight and intro- 
duces the philosopher, Jean Jacques Rousseau, into the tale. 
Where the great Frenchman would have soared, the English 
author drops, on leaden wings, heavily toearth. The defect 
of the romantic genre again becomes very evident when it is 
necessary, for the story’s sake, that M. de Lussac should 
escape from his cell in the Bastille, and he succeeds only 
by the time-worn device of strangling his visitor, who is 
none other than Richelieu, and by passing out dressed in the 
latter’s clothes! At certain moments when a piece of 
genuine psychology should supply the inevitable sequence of 
events, Mr. Stacpoole can only bring into play the old 
theatrical devices, masked, indeed, by plausibility and most 
ingenious handling. It would be foolish, however, to quarrel 
with the necessary limitations of a story that is executed 
with so much verve and is so happy in its atmosphere. The 
glimpse vouchsafed of Louis XV. and of Madame du Barry 
is lifelike and, perhaps, even better is the sketch of the 
gloomy Chancellor de Maupeou. The portrait of the Duc 
de Richelieu is not so satisfactory. But perhaps the author 
will execute a full-length of this personage in a later novel. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“‘Sugar-Beet: Some Facts and Some Illusions,” By Hour 
CountixEs (J. W. Robertson-Seott). (Horace Cox. 6s. net.) 


Tue sugar-beet is a sinister vegetable that, without any 
special virtue above other vegetables, has been the centre of 
some of the fiercest political controversies the world has seen, 
some of the astutest schemes of public robbery that commer- 
cialism has known, and on the purely cultural side, a 
tremendous literature from which protagonists may, more 
or less, select arguments in support of the extremest pro- 
positions. Hitherto the beet has been a subject of foreign 
rather than home politics. Then it opened up the great 
question of beet versus cane and Germany versus the West 
Indies. Now, agricultural England is being canvassed as to 
whether the sugar-beet ought to be grown here, in addition 
to, or instead of, mangels. Some have said that there 
was a fortune in the new crop, others that it could never 
be so profitable to the farmer as mangels. It was high 
time that some judicial mind should go well into the 
question, and tell the world if either of these contentions 
is correct. Mr. Robertson-Scott seems to have taken un- 
usual care to have his facts right. He has consulted the 
writers and many practical authorities of the sugar-growing 
countries, submitting his proof-sheets to them more than 
once, and he gives us not only the whole method of culture, 
but a description of the extracting and refining factory, so 





as to make this a complete book of the sugar-beet. Separa- 
tion is, indeed, scarcely possible between the agricultural 
and the manufacturing aspect of this industry. The upshot 
of Mr. Robertson-Scott’s purely judicial inquiry seems 
to be that there is very little monetary profit in the growing 
of beet. Certainly, the farmer would do very well to make 
£3 an acre on his crop, and that would entail a greater out- 
lay of money and the organisation of more troublesome 
labor than is involved in the cultivation of mangels. In 
fact, it seems unlikely that more than ten tons to the acre 
of roots, with good sugar content, can be grown here any 
more than in Germany. The cost of culture is put at ten 
guineas an acre, and there is little prospect of getting 
more than a guinea a ton for the roots as they leave the 
field. This, which seems to be a fair average balance- 
sheet, leaves no profit at all. The very successful grower, 
who can keep his expenses down to ten guineas a ton (in- 
cluding rent, rates, and taxes), and can grow sixteen tons to 
the acre at 21s. a ton, will make £6 6s. an acre. He will 
be but one in a thousand. Beet-growing, just as mangel- 
growing, must be looked upon as an incident in a rotation, 
Mr. Robertson-Scott’s conclusion seems to be that the de- 
tached farmer will make very little by growing beet. He 
must ‘‘ add to his return as a beet-grower his dividends as 
a sugar manufacturer”’ by making the factory co-opera- 
tive. That is the old story, the new, and, as it seems, the 
unlearnable lesson. Not beet or mangels, or flax or lucerne, 
is going to make English farming lucrative, but co-operation. 


* 7. * 


“The Counties of England: Their Story and Antiquities.” 
By P. H. DircHFIELD and OTHER WriTERS. (Allen. 2 vols, 
2ls. net.) 


TuEsE two volumes will be welcomed by those who care 
for local history but are debarred from the possession of the 
“Memorials of the Counties of England,’’ some thirty 
volumes of which have already been issued by the same 
publishers. Thirty-nine sketches of county history are in- 
cluded in the present volumes, Monmouth being excluded 
owing to exigencies of space and its close connection with 
Wales, while London, though technically a county, has 
too large a history to receive adequate treatment in this 
way. Of these sketches, sixteen are the work of Mr. Ditch- 
field, and the remainder are by other writers in the 
“ Memorials ”’ series. The reader may, therefore, feel con- 
fident that each county is treated by a writer who has given 
special study to the subject, and though the point of view 
taken is not always consistent, the sketches are thoroughly 
readable and contain a mass of information about local his- 
tory, traditions, and customs. It may surprise some readers 
to learn that even the law varies in different English 
counties. Thus, if a man dies intestate in the city of 
Gloucester or in a few other places, his property goes to his 
youngest son. In Kent, gavelkind, or the division of an 
intestate estate among all the children, is still the law of 
the county. It is impossible in a short notice to draw 
attention to the many features of a similar kind to be found 
in the volumes. We can only recommend them warmly to all 
who are interested in quaint local survivals and the many 
points of difference that still exist in our English counties. 


* x * 


“The Legal Position of Trade Unions.” By Henry H. 
SCHLOESSER and W. SmirH CLARK. (P.S. King. 10s. 6d.) 


Tus book gives a detailed account of the present state 
of the law (including the Insurance Act of 1911) with regard 
to trade unions. The authors begin by tracing the legal 
position of trade unions from the Statute of Laborers in 
1349 to the Trade Union Act of 1871, when the unions were 
first given a legal status. Then follows a series of chapters 
dealing with the definition of trade unions and their powers, 
the legal consequences of trade unions interfering with the 
free disposal of capital and labor, the principles on which 
the legality of a trade union is tested, and the limitations 
of jurisdiction in actions for enforcing inter-union agree- 
ments. In the appendices the principal statutes affecting 
trade unions are printed, together with the regulations 
concerning registration. The book should be of great value 
both to lawyers and all who occupy responsible positions 
in the administration of trade unions, 
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Caesar Borgia. A Stud 
JOHN LESLIE GARNER. 
12s. 6d. net. 


of the Renaissance. By | 
ith 17 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 


English Apprenticeship and Child Labour: A | 


History. By O.Jocetyy Duns.opr. With a Supplementary 
Section on ‘‘ The Modern Problem of Juvenile Labour,” by 
O. JOCELYN DuNLOP and RicHARD D. DENMAN, M.P., 
formerly Chairman of the London Juvenile Advisory Com- 
mittee. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Cracow: The Royal Capital of Ancient Poland: Its 
History and Antiquities. By LEONARD LEPszy, Member of 


the Imperial Academy of Science at Cracow. With 120 
Illustrations. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 

Goethe and His Women Friends. By Mary 
CAROLINE CRAWFORD. With 76 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. (Ready. 


James Hutchison Stirling: His Life and Work. 
By AMELIA HUTCHISON STIRLING, M.A. With a Preface 
by Lorp HALDANE and 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


net. [Ready. 
The Autobiography of a et Woman. By 
ADELHEID Popp. With Introduction AvuGust BEBEL 


and J. RaMsay MacDonaLp, M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Building gf the Alps. By T. G. Bonney, Sc.D., 
R.S., Past-President of the Alpine Club, the 
Geological Society, and the British Association. Illustrated. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Sea Fisheries. Their Treasures and Toilers. By 
MARCEL HERUBEL. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


Social Life in the Insect World. By J. H. Fasne. 
With 23 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. ([Ready. 


nee and Moths at Home and Abroad. 

. ROWLAND Brown, M.A., F.E.S., Member of the Soc. 

Reg de France. With 21 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Figures. Large crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


Wimbledon Common: Its Geology, Antiquities and 
Natural History. By WALTER JOHNSON, F.G.S., Author of 
‘“‘ Battersea Park as a Centre for Nature Study,” &c. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Ready. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 


The American People: A Study 
Psychology. Vol. 2. The Harvesting of a 
A. MauRIcE Low. Large crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


in National 
Nation. By 
[Ready. 


Modern Democracy. A Study in Tendencies. By 
BrouGHAM VILLIERS (F. J. SHaw), Author of “‘ The Socialist 
Movement in England.’’ Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Social Insurance in Germany, 1883—1911. Its 
History, Operation, Results, and a comparison with The 
National Insurance Act, 1911. By W. Harsutt Dawson, 
Author of ‘The Evolution of Modern Germany.” Crown 
8vo, 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 
The Problem of Human Life. As Viewed by the 


Great Thinkers from Plato tothe Present Time. By RUDOLPH 
EUCKEN. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


The Age of the Earth, and other Geological | 


Studies. By W.J.Sonuas, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of 
Geology in the University of Oxford. Illustrated. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


The Life a ng Times of John Bright. By Wittiam 
N- 


ROBERTSO New Edition. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Leisure Hours with Nature. By E. P. Larxen. 
With 71 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


In Forbidden China. An Account of the D’Ollone 
Mission, 1906—1909. By Viscount D’OLLONE, Major in the 
French Army. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Omens and Superstitions of Southern India. By 
EpcGar THURSTON, C.I.E., late Superintendent, Ethno- 
— Survey, Madras Presidency. With 16 Illustrations. 

emy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


On the Backwaters of the Nile. Studies of Some 
Child Races of Central Africa. By A. L. KiToHING, M.A. 
With a Map and 57 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The. Secret of the Pacific. By C. Reoinatp Enock, 
R.G.S., Author of ‘‘The Andes and the Amazon,’’ &c. 
With 50 Tlustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Lights and Shadows of Chinese Life. By the Rev. 
J. MacGowan, Author of “ Sidelights on Chinese Life,”’ &c 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Modern Hungary. By Ferpinanp L. Lerrnix. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Guiana: British, French and Dutch. By James 
Ropway, Author of “In Guiana Wilds.’”’ Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (South American Series.) 


The New China. 
HENRI BoREL. With 48 Illustrations. 
net. 


A Traveller's Impressions. By 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Two Years in the Forbidden City. By the Princess 
Der Linc. With 22 llustrations. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
[Ready. 


The Unvarying East. Modern Scenes and Ancient 
Scriptures. By the Rev. E. J. Harpy, M.A., Author of “ How 
to be Happy Though Married,” &c. With 24 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Ready. 


THE COUNTY COAST SERIES—NEW VOLUMES. 


The Sussex Coast. By Ian. C. Hannan, M.A., 
Author of “Eastern Asia: a History.’’ With a Coloured 
Frontispiece, 2 Maps, 2 Plans, and 58 other Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Normandy Coast. By the Rev. Cuartes Merk, 
Author of “‘A History of Dieppe.’’ With a Coloured Frontis- 
piece, Maps, and 37 other [{llustrations. Large crown 8vo, 

6s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Beauty Culture. A Practical Handbook on the Care 


of the Person. By WiLLIAM A. WoopBury. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. [Ready. 


Chats on Cottage and Farmhouse Furniture. 
By ARTHUR HAYDEN. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 75 
Full-page Plates. A companion volume to “‘ Chats on Old 
Furniture.”” Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Chats on Old Jewellery and Trinkets. By Maciver 





PERCIVAL. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Unwin’s 
** Chats ’’ Series.) 


The White Wallet. 
Author of “Village Notes,” “ 
Imperial 16mo, 5s. net. 


Filled by Lapy GLENCONNER, 
The Book of Peace,’’ &c. 
[Ready. 


By the Marquise pDE 
22 Illustrations. Large 
[Ready. 


Causeries de la Marquise. 
San CARLUS DE PEDROSO. With 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Men of No Land. (Poems.) By Mitprep McNegat 


SWEENEY. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


What Diantha Did. A Novel. By Cuartorre 
PERKINS GILMAN, Author of ‘‘ The Man-made World,” &c. 
Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 





Write for a copy of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s Spring Announcement List. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 


1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 





866 THE NATION. 


The Geek in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 
morning. morning, 
February 16. February 23. 


Consols aes we das oe ico | OE eee 79% 
Midland Deferred ... ‘on = sae ove 734 
Canadian Pacific ... eee eve -. 2364 ... 2353 
Ruesian Fours sie side ae ow: OF bas 949 


Union Pacific ao ae ak --- 169% - 1672 


Tue Labor Returns of the Board of Trade show that, on 
the whole, employment was still improving in January. The 
wonderful run of trade is now endangered by the coal strike, 
which would have almost as paralysing an effect as the great 
railway strike. The high prices which have ruled now for 
many weeks have been chiefly beneficial to the coal mer- 
chants, because the proprietors of the mines usually sell 
most of their output on long contracts of a year or more. 
If a strike occurred they would be released by the Strike 
Clause, so that a short strike might actually benefit some of 
the companies. The Stock Markets have been rather quiet. 
If only the domestic horizon would clear as the foreign has 
done, a boom might be expected in spite of the tightness of 
money. But the depression in the United States continues, 
and has been deepened by Colonel Roosevelt’s appearance 
as an out-and-out demagogue. Money is easy in New York. 
The poverty of our money market is caused by the collec- 
tion of the income-tax which sweeps away private deposits 
with a relentless hand. Probably, many taxpayers have to 
borrow from their banks at this time of the year. No 
wonder, then, that the Bank of England has to be lending 
constantly. 


Harrops’ Prorits. 


The increase of Harrods’ capital a year ago was 
evidently justified for gross profits have risen by £106,000. 
The new issue of capital produced £630,000 gross, and just 
under £500,000 net after repaying £95,000 of debentures and 
paying the expenses of the issue. The general expenses of 
the huge business are heavy and net profits rose by £32,000. 
The dividend on the ordinary shares is 29 per cent., the same 
as last year, but it costs £145,000 against £104,400 last year, 
thus more than absorbing the increase in net profits. The 
yield on Harrods’ shares at the present price, allowing for 
the dividend, is 64 per cent. This is only a reasonable 
figure, for, like all businesses of its kind, the ratio of expenses 
to gross profits is gradually increasing, and unless a con- 
tinually increasing business can be transacted on the same 
capital the dividend cannot be indefinitely maintained. 
Harrods’ balance-sheet is better than it was, for the dan- 
gerous liability of banking deposits is £646,000 against 
£678,000. The cash, thanks to the additional capital, has 
risen from £58,000 to £142,000. The proportion is still too 
low, but it indicates that the directors are awaking to the 
fact that a banking business requires banking reserves. 


Trust CoMPANIEs IN 1911. 


The annual reports of most of the important investment 
trust companies have now been published, and all show a 
more or less substantial rise in profits. This may seem 
strange when so much has lately been heard about depre- 
ciation of investments, but this depreciation has only occurred 
in high-class securities bearing interest at a low rate. As 
the principle of an investment trust company is only the 
theory of “ spreading the risk” their success seems to justify 
the principle. But an investor with, say, £4,000 or £5,000, 
who tried to adopt the method would find his individual 
holdings ridiculously small, and the constant fluctuations in 
them would cause much trouble. The investment trust com- 
pany with directors responsible to their shareholders solves 
the problem. The trust company is able to purchase when 
markets are dull and sell when they are booming, and it is 
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also able to participate in underwriting very much to its 
own advantage, for by so doing it secures good investments 
below their issne prices. Strangely enough the output of 
new trust companies is greatest when a boom is in progress, 
when they are formed with the idea of participating in the 
rise of a particular market. When the boom ends many of 
these trust companies are in difficulties. This description 
of trust companies should be avoided except as speculative 
investments to be picked up several months after the break 
up of a boom. New trust companies and those concerned 
with one class of investment only should be shunned; the 
“ market ” trust company is generally formed to finance some 
particular scheme which cannot find favor with the public 
on its own merits, while those restricted to one market offer 
no investment advantages over a careful selection in that 
section. As safe investments, however, the stock of the 
established trust companies, distinguished by careful 
management and controlling a large amount of capital dis- 
tributed over the world have an attraction. The follow- 
ing is a list of the stocks of the largest Trusts, with yields 
at present prices :— 


1911. Present 
Highest. Lowest. Div. Price. Yield % 
Bankers’ Invest. Cum. Pref. 1033 995 4% 102 £410 6 
- 9» Defd. a 88 5 100 5 2 6 
British Invest. Cum. Pref. 118 115 5 114 48 0 
” - Defd. ... 2534 2264 13 2604 5 0 0 
Foreign & Col. Invest. Pref. 124 1174-5 118 4 56 6 
” * Defd. — a 7%, 138 #+$5b10 0 
Industrial & Gen. Cum. Pref. 108 1023 44 103 48 0 
. » Ord. ... 167 1444 9% 167 6515 0 
Invest. Trust Corp. Pref. ... 98, 915 4 935 4 656 3 
be , Defd. ... 2135 1905 11, 232% 5 5 9 
Mercantile Invest. &Gen. Pref. 1103 1044 5 109 414 0 
” » weld. 197 1064 54 119 414 0 
Merchants Cum. Pref. —— 93 4 04 473 
a Ord. « 1173 8 134 6 3 0 


All these publish complete lists of their investments. They 
show a steady growth of profits, and if they continue to be 
well managed, their Ordinary or Deferred stocks should go 
on improving in value. But it must be remembered that in 
the event of a world-wide wave of depression, the Deferred 
Stocks might suffer through the reduction of dividends of 
some of the industrials held by the companies. The pre- 
ferred stocks, on the other hand, are protected by the 
deferred stocks, and it would have to be an unprecedented 
calamity, which would sweep away the whole of the margin 
of security which now exists. The chief difficulty in the pur- 
chase of trust company stocks is the tightness with which 
they are held, many not being obtainable at quoted prices. 
In our list there is a curious anomaly. Mercantile Invest- 
ment and General Deferred returns the lowest yield on its 
Deferred stock and the highest on its Preferred. As the 
Preferred is to be given definite cumulative rights and 
priority as to capital, it ought not to yield more than the 
other Preferred stocks. Its dividend is covered by 54 per 
cent. on £1,250,000 of Deferred stock, and the company has 
a reserve fund of £300,000. 
LuUcELLUM. 





AUSTRALIAN M UTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


Total Funds over © s 
_Annual Incomeover «= = 


1. The Society is purely mutual. 

2. The Society declares a bonus every year. 

3. Policies free from restrictions regarding travel, residence, or 
occupation. 

4. Surrender values granted after 2 year’s premiums paid, on 
most liberal scale. 

5. Cash surplus divided for 1910—£847,000. 

6. Policies cannot lapse while surrender value exceeds debt. 

7. Total payments to policy holders in 62 years, £30,256,290. 

8. The largest Mutual Life Office in the British Empire. 
Examples of Ordinary Whole Life Policies for £1,000 each on the 

basis of the 1910 Bonus Distributien, 


Age at Entry 30. 





£27,000,0e0 
als __£3,400,000 





Annual Premium £24 ls. 8d, 





Duration of Bonus Total Death Surrender 
olicy. Accum ulations. Cover. Value. 

5 Years. £89 £1,089 £78 
«es 220 1,220 188 
— 370 1,370 325 
20 os 520 1,520 486 
-_ 672 1,672 683 
30 o 829 1,829 888 





ASSURANCES, ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE, CHILDREN’S 
ENDOWMENTS & EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS, ANNUITIES, &c. 
Full particulars from—Chief Office for the United Kingdom— 
37, Khreadnmeedic Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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The Outrage on 
Mr. William Ball 








A GREAT 


PROTEST MEETING 


WILL BE HELD AT THE 


QUEEN’S HALL 


ON 


FRIDAY, MARCH ist, at 8 p.m. 





CHAIRMAN : 


MR. HENRY W. NEVINSON. 


SPEAKERS : 


MR. GEORGE LANSBURY, M.P. 
MR.CHARLES MANSELL-MOULLIN, M.D. 


(Vice-President of the Royal College of Surgeons), 
AND OTHERS. 





ADMISSION FRED 
Reserved Seats 2/6 and 1/- 


TICKETS may be obtained from the Men’s PovitTicaL 
Union, 13, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 








With people of limited means the temptation 
is always present to invest their savings in 
ys p G g 
hazardous undertakings for the sake of the 
added comfort brought by the extra income. 
4 J 

And almost always the result 
capital and financial ruin. 


is loss of 


income is that which suffers from the dis- 
advantage of being a small one. 


q 


| Consols 23% Present Price about 774 £32 100. 
Canada Life £1,000 
in an Annuity............ 


ment of £1,000. 


fur his money, and no investment—not even 
the most gilt-edged—is safer. 


By reason of its conservative investments in the most 
prosperous country in the world to-day—Canada—the 
Canada Life Office is able to offer to annuitants the 
best value in Great Britain. Special Annuity Booklet 
and rates may be had post free on application to the 
Head Office, 


Canada Life Assurance 


Company, 
14, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








A Comfortable lancome: 


| So it would appear that the only comfortable | 
| 


Now, let us compare the income which | 
a man of 65 would receive from an invest- | 


£113 10 0. | 


No investment can equal the return which | 
the possessor of a Canada Life Annuity gets | 








SWEET PEAS. 


Collection of 48 Charming Varieties, including 





leading novelties - mr 10s. 6d. 
as «» 24 Choice Varieties, our selection 6s. Od, 
” ” 1 ” ” ” ” 3s. 6d. 
” ” 6 ” 2s. 0d. 


Lid Lad i] 
Send post card for beautifully illustrated Oatalogue containing 
coloured plate, free of charge. 


ALDIS & ROWNTREE, 32, Albion Street, LEEDS. 
kindly mention ‘* THE Nation" when answering advertisement. 





APPOINTMENT WANTED. 


pApY engaged part of week in journalism would like appoint- 
for other three days; organising in social work, or secretarial (to M.P.) 


Experienced. —Apply, H.U., clo “THe Nation,” 14, Henrietta St., Covent 
Garden, W.C. 








O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few youn 
Gentlemen of good education and manners. No premium required, 


Term of indentures four yous. Seer. by letter only to the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 


TOURS, | 


R.MS. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 


£28 7s. MARSEULES. NAPLES, PIREUS, CONSTANTI- 
S. NOPLE, RHODES, BBYROUT, HAIFA, JAFFA, 
PORT SAID, NAPLES, CAPRI, SORRENTO, MAR- 

SEILLES. 
RIVIERA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 
LISBON. Also extended Cruises PALESTINE, 
EGYPT. GREECE, DALMATIA, MONTENEGEO. 
CE. 


The Secretary, 5, Endsieigh Gardens, London, N,.W. 


=S 16s. Gd. 











£10 10s. 





SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING, etc, 
Tours 86 16s. 6d. and upwards. 
30 Hotels. 3,000 Beds. 


ALPINE SPORTS, LTD., 
5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 2, Cannen Street, E.C. ; 
82, Strand, W.C.; 84b, Piceadilly, W. 
£14 14s, OME Ove cemerroin™ Raaaty ai 
TUNISIAN TOUR. 


Details Continental Travel, Limited, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, 
Londen, N.W. 








- 


OONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & aiter Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
q much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 




























ANTISEPTIC 
THROAT 


PASTILLES 


Jor Throat é Voice. 


They act with remarkable effect in all 
affections of the Throat and vocal organs. 
Used by the most notable Public Speakers, 
Preachers, Singers, Actors, etc. 
Sold in 1/- and 4/6 boxes by all chemists. 

All genuine Evans’ Pastilles 

are marked with a _ bar. 

Sole Manufacturers— 


EVANS SONS, LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd. 
Liverpool & London. 
Free sample on receipt of penny postage and name 











of this paper 
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TANGYE’S 


Type “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c, 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 





























EDUCATIONAL. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 


Country School for Giris. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading). 


A Boarding Schaal, win the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 








Headmaster - - - « C. I. EVANS, M.A,, Oxon, 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Scholarship Examination, March 12th. Particulars in Public 
Schools Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘ie Caldicott, ” Hitchin. 








First-Class Modern Commercial 


or Classical Education a A L L 


shire 
EGE, $ starroré Illustrated 
[ cot Prospectus 
(Oat R. L. AGER, M.A., 
Headmaster. 











pBAominton HOUSE 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL, 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1859. 
Head Mistress: Miss B, M. BAKER, B.A. (London). 
(Suceessor to Miss Bartlett 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 18th. 
‘Full particulars on application to the Head _ Mistress. 
“NSTE Y COLLEGE, ERDINGTON. 


p ing and Hygiene. A full professional course for girls in Ling’s 


For Physical Train- 


HOTELS AND HYDROS, 





THACKERAY’S HOTEL (temperance) 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


Passenger Lifts. Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath-rooms on every floor, Spacious Dining 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and Smoking Rooms, heated throughout. All Floors Fire 
proof. a Begg Night Porter. Tel-phone. UEDROOMS, including attendance 
3/6 to 6/0. Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Telegnaghie Address—“* Thackeray, London.” 








LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direo., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.c. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Every form of Bath. 











Sun Lounge. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 





NEWLYN’S (Royal | Exeter) ‘Hotel. Close Pier; Ist- Class ; moderate. 
SILVER R HOW. _ Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


ee 





H. J. Preston. 


E. Richard, Manager. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. 








*Phone 4. J. Little. 





CONWAY. 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Beautiful scenery. (Tel. 186.) 


DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 


WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


FOLKESTONE. 


TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices, Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W Ww. Pearl. 


SB SBeema. 


























ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 

















dich System; games, 4 -~K- LIVERPOOL. 
ments obtarned. Send for illustrated prospectus "9004 SPPoint- | COnmpTON HOTEL, Church Street. First-Class. 
NOTICES, FEBRUARY 25TH. cco CLEVELAND HOTEL. LALA. J. T. Weaver 


ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street. 
4% Ma H. Swinny. “The Rise of Modern Philosophy. Bacon 
Decartes, Hobbes.” . 





LYNTON (Devon). 


ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 











THE 


nae Westminster. 


This week's issue will contain, in addition to the 
regular features :— 


“THE TRAVELLER’S REST.” 
A Short Story by W. H. OGILVIE. 


A Second and Final Instalment of 
A JAPANESE PHILOSOPHER, 
By © YONE NOGUCHI. ‘ 
THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT. 
Correspondence on the Centenary of the Charleses and 
Williams. The Finest View in the World. Leading 
Questions, and The Misuse of Words. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS ABOUT ART. 
“FG.” Cartoons. _ Events of the Week. 
SIXTEEN PAGES. ONE PENNY. 


Saturday Westminster. Feb. 24. 








Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 











MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. ‘Supr. apts. elec. light. -Prop., Cc. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE'S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. _Tel. 647. 
KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier & Lord St. Lounge, lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 


” Kenworthys.” Prospectus, Manageress. 


SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, “— Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 





























HITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE OTE. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER, 


HARBISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad 8t., 1st-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 











0: 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The List will CLOSE on or before MONDAY, the 26th 
February, 1912. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
PACKET COMPANY. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1839.) 





ee eS SE en earns £900,000 
Ordinary Stock . EEO LEE Ee eS 
£2,100,000 
Debenture Capital: 
44 per Cent. Debenture Stock issued £1,000,000 
43 per Cent. Debenture Stock (present 
PR LE SO enki 400,000 
———— £1,400,000 
5 per Cent. Debenture Stock issued 1,250,000 
5 per Cent. Debenture Stock (present 
issue) inalisnapean coins Suny weeeatenGaiinin 850,600 
—_— 2,100,000 
£3,500,000 


ISSUE OF 
£400,000 Four and a-Half per cent. 
Debenture Stock at par 
AND 
£850,000 Five per Cent. Debenture 
Stock at £99 per cent. 


Payable as follows :— 
Four and a-Half per cent. 
Debenture Stock. 
5 per cent. 


Five per Cent. 
Debenture Stock. 


On Application ... 5 per cent. 


,, Allotment . eee, ~ 25 a 
.. 12th March, 1912 .... 30 ‘i 30 ~~ 
, 12th April, 1912 40 " 39 


100 per cent. 99 per cent. 


Subscribers who apply for proportionate amounts of both classes 
of Debenture Stock will receive preference in allotment. 
Payment in full can be made on allotment or on the 12th March, 

1912, and in such case the amount paid in advance will carry the full 

interest from the date of such payment. 

The interest will be paid half-yearly on the 1st July and Ist 
January. The first payment will be made on ist July, 1912, and 
will be calculated on the instalments from the respective dates of 
payment. 

The Company may at any time after the Ist January, 1918, 
redeem the whole or any part of the Debenture Stocks at par on 
six calendar months’ notice to the Stockholders. 

Scrip Certificates will be issued against Letters of Allotment 
as soon as practicable after allotment, and will be exchanged for 
Registered Stock Certificates after the date of payment for the 
final instalment. 

The Court of Directors of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany have authorised Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock and Co., the 
National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, and Branches, and 
the Bank of Liverpool, Limited, and Branches, as Bankers of the 
Company; to receive applications for the above amounts of Four 
and a-Half per Cent. and Five per Cent. Debenture Stocks of the 
Company. 

The Company’s Fleet consists of 47 steam vessels, with an ap- 
proximate aggregate gross registered tonnage of 233,386 tons. 

The Company also owns the whole of the Share Capital of the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company, which was incorporated by 
Royal Charter in 1840. It owns 36 steam vessels, having an ap- 
proximate aggregate gross registered tonnage of 169,126 tons, besides 
other property. The combined Fleets of the two Companies con- 
sequently consist of 83 steamers having an approximate tonnage of 
402,512 tons. 

The property of the R.M.S.P. Co., upon which the Debenture 
Stocks constitute floating charges, consists of the Fleet of Steam 
Vessels, Properties and Plant at home and abroad, Stocks, Shares, 
Investments and other Assets, standing in the books of the Com- 
pany on 31st December, 1910, at the reduced book value of 
£4,818,948, inclusive of payments then already made on account of 
new tonnage. To this must be added the proceeds of £600,000 
Capital Stock since issued at par and the proceeds of the present 
issues, making the book value of the assets upwards of £6,000,000. 

The Company in conjunction with Elder Dempster and Com- 
pany, Limited, has recently entered into a Contract to purchase the 
whole of the 141,841 Ordinary Shares of the Union-Castle Mail 
Steamship Company, Limited, at the price of £32 10s. Od. per 
share. The two Companies have also agreed to pay to Messrs. 
Donald Currie and Co. the sum of £700,000 in consideration of 
their resigning their Office as Managers of the Union-Castle Line, 
and agreeing during ten years not to compete with that Company. 

It is to provide in part for such payments that the present issues 
of Debenture Stock are made, 











The Fleet of the Union-Castle Line consists of 44 steamers, 
having an approximate aggregate gross registered tonnage of 
319,514 tons. 

After providing for depreciation of the Fleet and Property, but 
before making transfers to Reserve and Insurance Funds, the profits 
of the R.M.S.P. Co. for the year ending 3lst December, 1910, 
amounted to £180,224 2s. 8d. This profit, however, only included 
six months’ dividend on the shares of the Pacific Steam Navi- 
gation Company, and as the average dividend paid on the shares 
of the P.S.N. Co. for the last fifteen years has amounted to 
£73,856 per annum, the profits for the year 1911 and future years 
should be proportionately increased. 

The Directors believe that the purchase above referred to will 
materially strengthen the position of the Company, and to the 
profits above mentioned must be added the revenue from the 
proceeds of £1,850,000 Capital Stock and Debenture Stock issued 
(including the present issues) since 3lst December, 1910. 

The amount required to pay the annual interest on the Four and 
a-Half per Cent. and Five per Cent. Debenture Stocks of the 
Company (including the present issues) is £168,000, so that apart 
from the additional revenue to be derived as above and from the 
Shares of the Union-Castle Company, the interest on both classes of 
Debenture Stock is well secured. 

The accounts of the Company and of the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, and of the Unicn-Castle Mail Steamship Company, 
Limited, for the year 1911, are not yet available, but the Directors 
are satisfied that the profits of each Company will show an increase 
upon the figures for the previous year, while the prospects of all 
the Companies are satisfactory. 

The Company’s Debenture Stocks are quoted on the London 
Stock Exchange. 

A brokerage of 5s. per cent. will be paid by the Company in 
respect of all allotments made to the public on application forms 
bearing a Broker’s stamp. 

Applications should be made on the Forms of Application issued 
with the prospectus, and should be forwarded to the Bankers, 
accompanied by a deposit of Five per cent. on the amount applied 
or. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Company, 18 and 57, Moorgate Street, E.C., 32, 
Cockspur Street, 8.W., and at Southampton, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, and Glasgow, or from the Bankers, or from 


Messrs. Snell & Swaffield, 5, Copthall Buildings, E.C. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE Stock HOLDERS. 


THE MARQUESS OF HAMILTON, M.P. 
LORD ST. DAVIDS. 


DrREcToRs. 
SIR OWEN PHILIPPS, K.C.M.G. (Chairman). 
ALFRED S. WILLIAMS, Esq. (Deputy Chairman). 
SPENCER HENRY CURTIS, Esq. 
JAMES CAMERON-HEAD, Esq. 
CAPTAIN JOHN HENRY JELLICOE. 
WILLIAM C. KENNY, Esq. 
ARTHUR NEVILE LUBBOCK, Esq. 
EDWARD NORTON, Esq. 
SIR JOSEPH SAVORY, Bart. 
BANKERS.—Robarts, Lubbock & Co., 15, Lombard-street, E.C. : 
The National Provincial Bank of England, Ltd., 15, Bishops- 


gate, E.C., Southampton, and Branches; and The Bank of 
Liverpool, Ltd., and Branches. 


BROKERS.—Snell & Swaffield, 5, Copthall-buildings, E.C. 
SOLICITORS.—Bristows, Cooke and Carpmael, 1, Copthall-build- 
ings, E.C. 
AUDITORS.—Charles Lee Nichols, Esq., F.C.A.; Sir Richard 
Pennefather, C.B 
SECRETARY.—C. E. Davies, Esq. 
HEAD OFFICE.—18, Moorgate-street, London, E.C. 
22nd February, 1912. 





NOTICE, 


THe Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. peER ANNUM. Foreicn, 30s. peER ANNUM. 


Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusuisuine Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 

Single copies of THz Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 


Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 
Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal. 

U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 
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